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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHHR BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 
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THE. WHITE CUIRASSIER, 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


XVIII.—THE SUPPER AT THE 


CHATEAU D’ARLES, 


CHAPTER 


‘‘ Gather the rosebuds while ye may.” 


THE snow lay deep upon the ground, the) 
centigrade thermometer marked fourteen} 
degrees of frost, and food and firing were daily 
becoming more and ntore scarce in the houses 
of the poor. 


west of the town of Mer, stood the Chateau 


|d’Arles, a stately old building with turreted 


toof and terraced gardens. 


Happy those who had even a| 


roof to cover them, and were not watching | 
|mirrors reflected in their shadowy depths 


from beneath some wretched shed, or from 


behind some snow-laden hedge, the burning | 


of their roof-tree, or, worse still, wandering 
terror-stricken in the woods, 
children weeping and wailing around them. 

Ah! these were sad times, truly. 
those who cry war to the knife, on the most | 
frivolous pretext, and prate loudly of defend- 
ing the honour of their country, when such 
honour has never been imperilled but by their 


own folly, let those men reflect ere they bring | 


upon a whole nation such utter ruin, desola- 
tion and misery as we see here. Goodly 


their starving | and consoles. 


chateaux abandoned by their owners and left | 


to the mercy of the first comer, picturesque 
hamlets reduced to a mass of 
ashes, peaceful villages filled with a boisterous 
soldiery, the white snow stained with blood, 
and dead and dying men and horses en- 


blackened | 


cumbering the streets of the towns, and lying | 


thick under the stately trees of the quiet 
woods. 

Such, in the ice-bound month of December, 
1870, was the state of the whole district 
lying between Orleans and Tours, and all 
across the country northwards of Le Mans. 
Who would have recognised here the fertile 
banks of the Loire, the fair provinces of the 
Orleannais and 
France, as they have been called, where erst 


the Reine Blanche, our murdered Queen of| 


Scots, held high revel with her four Maries in 
the golden days of her happy youth ? 


But such is war, and such the consequences | 


entailed by the presence of a foreign and vic- 
torlous army in the heart of a vanquished 
country. 


‘as handsome. 


On the ground 
‘floor to the right of the entrance hall was a 
large lofty salon, with a high-domed ceiling, 
from which hung a crystal chandelier, the 
wax candles half burnt down, as they had 
been left when the masters fled ignominiously 
before the advancing Prussians. The walls 
were panelled in white and gold, and many 


the polished floor, the gilded furniture, and 
the costly trifles still ornamenting the tables 
On the white marble chimney- 


|piece, on each side of a pendule which 


Let| marked an hour long past and gone, were 


two tall vases, containing the brown~ and 
withered remains of what had once been 
two splendid bouquets of white and red 
camellias, placed, there, no doubt, by fair 
hands now far away. Perfect silence reigned 
throughout, and all spoke of solitude and de- 
sertion, except a huge wood fire which 
blazed upon the hearth, and by whose light, 
for there was none other, could be vaguely 
seen the form of a young man, lying at full 
length upon a velvet divan, apparently fast 
asleep. 

Time passed and the fire began to burn 
low, when the sound of heavy trampling feet 


‘and loud merry laughter in the. hall roused 


the sleeper. 

“Egmont, Egmont, wo dist du/” shouted 
a lusty voice, and the room door opening, 
admitted a party of four or five officers, the 
most part of them returning from the outposts. 
The sleeper at the sound of his name had 
sprung from the sofa, and hastily stirring the 


Touraine, the Garden of| fire threw ona couple of immense logs, round 


which the rosy flames leapt up joyously, 
then turned to welcome his comrades. 

“ How goes it to-night ?” he asked. 
thing new astir ?” 

“All right,” answered a young Wirtem- 
berger about Egmont’s own age, and almost 
“To-night we may sleep the 
| Sleep of the just, for I fancy these French 


- Any- 


In the department of the Loir et Cher,/rascals have had enough of it for one while. 
the most picturesque part of the Orléannais,|I say, what have we got for dinner ?” 


a few leagues north of Blois and not far | 
VIII. 


“ Der Teufel / the bitter cold!” ejaculated 
21 


| 
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the portly Major von Hefferbach, the eldest , beer by the gallon, salad, coffee and brandy, 
of the party, rubbing his frozen hands at the /not to mention a few bottles of fine old 


blaze. “They say the winters are mild in| 
France. Sapperment/ I should like to know | 
what they call cold!” and he went on| 
growling to himself. 

“ Mein liebes kind,” laughed the Prussian 
lieutenant von Ernstein, as Egmont, stretching 
his handsome limbs, yawned lazily, “hast 
thou not slept enough? have these rough 
fellows roused our sweet nightingale too 
soon?” 

“Von Hernsdorff,” shouted a new comer, | 
an Englishman, who had been born and 
brought up in Prussia, and had entered the 
service with right good will as a volunteer, 
when the war broke out, “ have they told you 
that we have a guest ?” 

“No,” said Egmont, “they have sworn at 
the temperature and inquired for supper, but 
as yet they have communicated nothing of 
greater importance. But,” waving his hand 
theatrically around him, “ our guest is wel- 
come to the best our humble roof can afford 
him. Who is he, and where?” 

“ He is with our worthy medico, who seeth 
after the supper, as is his goodly custom,” | 
answered the Englishman, “they will both | 
be here presently.” 

“ But who is it ?” asked Egmont. 

“Some one, thoult be right glad to see,” 
answered Von Ernstein, ‘ guess.” 

“ Not my brother Otto?” 

“ No, but our well-beloved cousin Wilhelm 
von Alversleben.” 

“Wilhelm is here!” cried Egmont, “ why 
did you not tell me before?” and he strode to 
the door. At that moment, Wilhelm entered 
with the Doctor Lewine, a jolly little tub of a 
man, and a great favourite with the subalterns 
in general. A universal hand-shaking took 
place, and then the usual questions were ex- 
changed. ‘“ When did you come? and where 
from ? and where are you going to, and what 
news?” 

We arrived from Orléans two days ago, 
and go on at dawn to-morrow to Vendéme, 
—and you?” 

Then, after the position of the various 
armies had been talked of, and the probable 
duration of the war discussed, Wilhelm and 
Egmont began talking over home news. 

“ And the commissariat, doctor?” asked the 
young Wiirtemberger again, “something solid 
for dinner, I trust, for we are all as hungry as 
wolves.” 

“A dinner, or a supper as I should call it, 
fit for kings,” said the doctor, “a splendid 
roast done to a turn, wurst by the yard, and 





| 





Beaune, which I have taken the liberty to 
borrow from our respected friend, the absent 
proprietor.” 

“Bless him,” said Fred Fairleigh, “ we 
shall drink his health in his own Burgundy, if 
it be up to the mark.” 

‘Ah! here comes Fritz to say supper 
waits,” interrupted the doctor, “so let us be 
off,” and laughing and chatting, they pro- 
ceeded to the salle-A-manger, where, with 
their usual fine appetites, they did ample 
justice to the repast. 

“And our well-beloved Cliquot,” asked 
Von Ernstein, “ doth she offer nought to re- 
fresh our fainting spirits ? ” 

“Not one bottle did I find in the cellar,” 
answered the doctor, with an injured air. 

“T dare say the old beggar packed it all 
up and took it with him in his flight,” said 
the Englishman ; “shameful conduct on his 
part, I call it.” 

“ Atrocious” cried Von Ernstein, “I hold 
him up in consequence to the general repro- 
bation.” 

“ And I publicly withdraw my benediction, 
too lightly bestowed on his unworthy head, 


| apropos to the Burgundy,” added Fred. 


“The Beaune is not to be despised,” here 
joined in the major. “I don’t know why 
you youngsters hold so much to Champagne ; 
it’s a heady wine with little in it (perhaps, 
however, all the better suited to you for that 
very reason); whereas now, this Beaune,” 
lifting his glass to the light, and looking 
through it lovingly, “this Beaune has body, 
something warm and comforting about it ;” 
and the major patted himself about the 
region of the waist reflectively. 

* Major, it feareth me much, that you are 
becoming somewhat too much addicted to 
the pleasures of the table. If this goes on 
we must touch a word on the subject, to the 
Herr Prediger.” 

‘““Who spoke of the Herr Prediger?” 
called out Wilhelm from the opposite end of 
the table, peering through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, that would have blinded any but 
German eyes. “Who is with you here ?” 

“ Always the same, our worthy Schultzman.” 

“Ach! I am glad of that, I must look 
him up; a better man does not live, though 
he rather scandalizes Messieurs les pasteurs 
Frangais by his eccentricities, those of them, 
at least, who judge a man more by his words 
than his works. I do admit, however, that 
he is, perhaps, rather free with his tongue, 
for a preacher of the gospel of peace.” 
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‘* And with his fists also,” laughed Egmont. | 
“T remember in one of the villages near 
Orléans seeing him run after a soldier, a 
Bavarian, I think he was, and give him as 
hearty a box on the ear as ever I should wish 
to see administered to my worst enemy, for 
making off with an old woman’s snuffbox. 
The fellow turned round to retaliate, but 
when he saw who was his assailant, he 
dropped his hand as quickly as he raised it, 
and looked very sheepish indeed. The Herr 
Prediger then spoke a few words to him, and 
he actually turned back with him and re- 
stored the snuffbox to its vituperating owner. 
He certainly has great influence over the 
men, even those who do not know him.” | 

“ And,” added the doctor, “he’s one of the 
best hands I know at mixing a bowl of punch, 
a quality which, after a hard day’s work, is 
not to be despised either in its way.” 

“He’s made of the right stuff,” said 
the Wiirtemberger, “and one of the best 
hearted old boys I ever came across, as I can 
testify. I'll never forget as long as I live) 
those awful fifteen days of hospital I had last 
September, nor the kindness he showed me. 
Our surgeon fancied at first that I was going | 
to make a finish of it, and the good man} 
came every mortal day to talk or read to me. 
You fellows know how I hate preaching, 
but there was no canting humbug about him. | 
I never heard such good words since my | 
dear mother died.” 

“Yes, he’s the right man in the right place, | 
that’s certain,” added the doctor. ‘“ Many’s| 


viously sent the Krankentriiger on another 
errand. I had scarcely doubted what must 
be the surgeon’s fiat, but when I saw the 


chaplain flying towards us, his black coat 


streaming behind him in his haste, I knew 
that the Landwehrman’s doom was sealed, 
and that, probably, before night he would 
have left a widow and orphans in the old 
Rhineland. After speaking to him for some 
time and repeating a hymn, of which I could 
catch the rhythm, though not the words, he 
pulled out from one pocket a bottle of brandy, 


| giving him a few drops, and from another pen 


and ink and a correspondence carte. He had 
nearly finished writing the few words the 
sick man was no doubt sending home, and 
which he was dictating with much difficulty, 
wher a ball suddenly whizzed past and tore the 


|paper from his hand, scattering it in morsels 


far and wide. The good pastor’s face instantly 
grew scarlet, and I could hear from where I 
stood the exclamation he roared out after 


| the passing bullet ; then he produced another 


carte, and began again. Fortunately he 


‘had taken the address first, for just as the 


Landwehrman took the pen in hand to try 
and sign his name, he fell back dead. I 
knew he was dead, for I saw old Schultzman 
put his hand upon his heart, then take the 
label from round his neck, copy the name 


ithe dead man had begun, and then, placing 
the two papers in his pocket-book, pass his 


hand across his eyes and hurry away else- 
where.” | 


“T do not know,” said Egmont, “ why, after 


the time I’ve seen him at his work on the) all, one should pity a man who falls on the 
battlefield comforting some poor dying lad, | battlefield defending a good cause ; it is 
Bible in hand, with the shells flying over-| generally an easy death, and always a glorious 
head, like hailstones.” one.” 

‘* That reminds me,” said Wilhelm, “of a| “Certainly,” returned Wilhelm; “ and it is 
scene I witnessed at Vionville, very charac- | not the man one pities so much as his wife 
teristic of our good chaplain. We were in}and children. Unfortunately, the calling out 


the reserve, and posted on a rising ground | of the Landwehr, is like war itself, an un- | 


near the battlefield, when, during a pause in | avoidable evil.” 

the fighting, the ambulance men having gone| “ Well, yes, of course, with married men 
to fetch the wounded, he saw two of them | it is different; but for fellows like us now, I 
coming towards us, carrying an unfortunate | think it is about the best death going.” 
Landwehrman on a stretcher. Among the| “ Alas!” sighed Von Ernstein, “our Egmont 
many others I remarked him, for the blood | desires to fill an early grave! Was the widow 
was actually pouring through the canvas as| of Artenay then so ¢erriblement fascinatrice, as 
they bore him on. Just as they passed before | our French friends would say, that for her sake 
us they stopped and let him down, one of the! you are willing to give up this jolly old world 
men running after an assistant surgeon who|at nineteen? Take another thought, my boy, 
was working near. I saw him examine the|and don't fall into low spirits for a French- 
poor fellow, shake his head, and then stoop| woman. ‘Bien fol es, qui s’y fie; as their own 
and speak very softly to him. When he had} Francois I. said of them. I am four and 
staunched the bleeding as well as he could, | twenty, but I have not yet seen the woman, 
and done the little that was possible under| French or otherwise, who would make me 
the circumstances he left him, having pre-| weary of life.” 
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“ T never said I wearied of life, nor spoke of | German was of the feeblest, Miiller did not 
the French widow,” returned Egmont testily. {understand the one half. So at last, getting 
“Shall I, wasting in despair, out of temper in his turn, he struck the door 
Die because a woman’s fair ?” with his bayonet, threatening to burst it open. 
sang Fred Fairleigh to Barker’s sweet old| This brought the Engliinder down stairs in 
tune, a favourite of his, and therefore well|double quick time, and he withdrew the 
known to all his friends and companions. bolts, swearing all the while, till he was black 
“ Shall my cheek ” in the face. But as the first man crossed the 
“Be done, Fred,” cried Egmont; “ You | threshold, he struck at him with his doubled 
know I was not even thinking of the con-| fist. In an instant his sabre was out of its 
founded woman—an old coquette.” sheath, when Miiller luckily caught the man’s 
“Oh! come Egmont, she was only three | arm in time to prevent further mischief, and so 
and twenty,” laughed the Wiirtemberger. in this stormy fashion, they at last effected an 
“ Well, supposing she was. ‘These French-|entrance. The men, angry at having been 
women, with their brown skins, are as old at | kept standing, tired and hungry, in the snow, 
twenty as ours are at thirty.” and furious at the indignity offered to their 
“Our friend is still a little sensitive on this | comrade, were, no doubt, disagreeable enough; 
point,” said Fred, “so let us turn to other|and Miller, in little better plight, resolved to 
matters.” | punish the choleric Englishman, and so ordered 
“ Talking of handsome women,” said Von | that the best in the house, in the way of food, 
Emstein, “I must tell you, Fred, that the should be placed before them. Instead of 
prettiest girl I have seen for many a day was |the best, they gave tnem the worst, and 
a compatriot of yours.” nothing but the sourest of sour wine to wash 
“That by no means astonishes me,’ ’inter- | it down with. Miiller thereupon threatened 
luded Fred. to send for the finest champagne in Versailles, 
“While we were in the neighbourhood of'and make him pay for it; and in the mean- 
Paris, before the Grand Duke came down ;time they repaired to the offices and to the 
here to keep you young men in order, I had | cellar, when they requisitioned a jolly York- 
an awful row with an Englishman at Viroflay, ‘shire ham, a cold pie, and some Capital brandy. 
one of the villages between Paris and Ver-| This was too much for the philosophy of 
sailles, where I was quartered with a few of Mr. White or Black, or whatever his name 
our fellows. The individual in question was | was, and roaring like a mad bull, he banged 
a retired-soap boiler, or heaven knows what, out of the house. 
and had a very pretty villa about half a mile| I had just come in, having been on duty 
from the village, and it seems for some reason, | all the morning, and was melting the icicles 
best known to himself, he had taken into his from my moustache before the fire, when 
head that because he was a neutral, he was|in burst, without form or ceremony, this 
to have no soldiers billeted on him. So when fiery little personage, actually purple and 
three of our men arrived with a non-com-! suffocating with rage. His half mile’s walk 
missioned officer, to take possession of their;in the snow had by no means cooled his 
quarters, he refused them admittance. Of blood, and he attacked me with a perfect 
course Miiller, the under officer, could do| torrent of words, half German, half English, 
nothing but obey orders, and he insisted. The | and wholly incoherent, L uckily, as you kuow, 
old boy flew into a towering passion, barred|I can speak English, and the sound of his 
and bolted the door, waved the British flag mother pongue acted like oil upon the waters. 
in their faces from an upper window, and| “‘Ah!you know English. It’s a mercy to 
defied them to force an entrance. |hear some one speak like a Christian in 
“Then appeared a portly matron, who in| the midst of all this infernal babel of tongues; 











true dramatic fashion threw her arms around | and he seized my hand and shook it nearly 
the neck of her spouse, beseeching him to, off. ‘Now let’s understand each other,’ and | 


be calm. But he only fretted and foamed'he detailed his grievance with great elo- 
and roared the louder. | quence. 

“Miiller began to lose patience, and “T explained on my side, that by the rules 
summoned him to surrender, telling him he | of war the foreign resident in an invaded 


could apply afterwards to the commandant territory, though belonging to a neutral | 


if he liked. The soap-boiler declared he | country, was treated as a native of the place 
was an independent British subject, and | he inhabited. It was a tax, like any other, 
would apply to no one, and a great deal more | and I thought if he reflected he would see 
probably to the same effect, of which, as his lthat he could hardly expect to be allowed to 
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reap whatever advantages he derived from| ‘“ They were doubling the sentries as I came 
living in France, and not be forced to submit | up, which looks like mischief,” said Heinrich 
to its disadvantages. He declared it was a| between two mouthfuls ; “so with your leave 
confounded shame, but was greatly mollified, | I’ll just have a bit of supper in all haste in 
and I completed his conquest by agreeing to| case of accidents. What were you talking 
walk back with him and reprimand the men | about when I came in?” 
for their unseemly conduct. “Our experiences of life in general,” an- 
“ But when we arrived all was changed, and|swered Egmont, “and during war time in 
peace brood like a dove in the dwelling of| particular.” 
the soap-boiler. And no wonder, for the Frau,| _“ Well, I had an experience the other day 
like a sensible woman, as soon as her hus-| which I did not like,” said Heinrich ; “I saw, 
band’s back was turned had called herdaughter| one of Prinz Frederic Karl’s men strapped 
to her, and the blue eyes and golden curls of|to a tree. Weren’t the French enjoying it, 
Miss Mary (to whom I was introduced) had | staring and laughing at him to their heart’s 
instantly softened all hearts to such an extent| content. Luckily, he could not see them nor 
that Miiller had even attempted an apology | understand. their words. Still, of course, we 
for his rudeness. And to say truth, soap or| heard them laughing and mocking at him. 
no soap, I have not seen as sweet a face since} Two hours so spent, must seem dreadfully 
I crossed the Rhine. So much for blue|long, I fancy.” 
blood.” “ What had he done?” asked some one. 
“Von Ernstein turning democrat,” laughed} “I did not inquire ; but that is a punish- 
Wilhelm, “what will the old Graf say to} ment, which revolts me. It ought to be sup- 
that?” pressed, like the flogging in the English navy. 
“Better take the youthful soap-boileress| There is something so degrading to a man in 
back with you,” said Fred ; “I should like to| being made a public spectacle of in that way, 
see the presentation.” | that I cannot fancy its being salutary.” 
“Himmel! I should rather you saw it) “ True,” said Wilhelm ; “but the question 
than me,” returned Von Ernstein, “ wouldn’t| of punishment is a very difficult one, espe- 
there be a jolly row?” and the young fellow | cially while campaigning. Where flogging is 
laughed loudly, good blood being know to be| not admitted as in our army, and the offence 
the fetish of the Countess von Ernstein, and| not important enough for the man to be sent 
his sixteen quarterings sacred in the eyes of| home, there is nothing left but the various 
the count her husband. | degrees of imprisonment, not easy to manage 
“What do you say to a bowl of punch to | with an army on the march. Indeed, any- 
wind up with?” here interrupted the doctor, | thing more severe than three or four days 
‘‘and then I, for one, intend to turn in.| middle arrest is impracticable, unless the 
Better profit by a quiet night when one can | offender be left behind, which is always ob- 
get it, it is not so often.” jectionable. I dislike extremely seeing a 
A gust of wind here announced the opening | poor fellow strapped up off his feet, with his 
of the hall door, and presently a fresh arrival | face against a tree trunk; still, I do not 
entered. | know what would be better, and there are 
“Behold our youthful Beethoven!” cried | faults for which a light imprisonment is not 
Von Ernstein, “‘ come to charm us with sweet | sufficient punishment, though they are rarely 
music,” |committed. Ihave only had a man tied up 
“We'll wind up with a concert,” added the | once, and that was for theft.” 
Wiirtemberger, “there’s a splendid grand| “ For theft!” said the major, rousing out of 
piano upstairs, and with Heinrich and the}ja short nap, “ that is not a usual vice among 
Nightingale, we are provided with ample en- | our soldiers.” 














tertainment both vocal and instrumental.” | “No,” returned Wilhelm, “but of course 
“Have some punch, Heinrich?” chimed | it occurs occasionally, and this was an aggra- 
in the doctor. | vated case.” 


“You fellows here seem to be making | “ Well, let’s hear your story, and then I’m 
yourselves remarkably comfortable,” answered | off to bed,” returned the major. 
Hienrich ; “ thanks doctor, but I’ll begin with; | “‘ While we shall have some music,” added 
something more substantial ; and as for the| the young Wirtemberger. 
concert, if I’m not mistaken we may have) “What had your man done, Wilhelm?” 
one of another sort before the night’s out.” | asked Egmont. 

“‘ Not possible,” chorused several voices at “He had stolen a silver mug,” answered 
once,” how do you mean ?” Wilhelm, “As the major says, our men are 
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honest fellows most of them, and in the early 
part of the war theft was almost unheard of. 
But latterly the discipline in certain quarters 
has been considerably relaxed, and I have 
observed a good deal of that sort of thing 
going on, especially among the Bavarians and 
Pomeranians. The force of example, too, 
goes for something, and when our soldiers 
find the peasants willing to betray their own 
countrymen, and to give every information 
they can as to their movements, for the sake 
of a few thalers, and continually see the franc- 
tireurs (not to speak of the regular troops) 
stealing every thing they can lay their hands 
upon, we can hardly wonder that occasional 
excesses come to light. These are certainly 
on the increase, and are not always so severely 
punished as they ought to be.” 

“If we did all the plundering the French 
journalists credit us with,” laughed Egmont, 
“we should have to requisition all the waggons 
in France to carry off our spoil.” 

“ But how about the silver mug?” asked 
Fred Fairleigh ; “ surely it must have been 
a serious case to merit that awful tree-tying. 
I should have thought a four and twenty 
hours’ arrest plenty, and to spare.” 

“The case was an exceptional one, as 
I said,” returned Wilhelm. “It was at Mon- 
targis, towards the end of November, about 
a month after I had joined. I had been sent 
with about twenty men and two under- 
officers to dislodge a party of French who 
occupied a village in the neighbourhood of our 
camp, whence they gave us a taste of their 
powder and shot, considerably oftener than 
we found agreeable. We had some little 
difficulty with them, but at last cleared the 
place and took possession. The peasants 
were at first greatly alarmed, but after a few 
days got accustomed, as usual, to our men ; 
and indeed in many cases fraternized with 
them completely ; so much so that one could 
even see the young girls standing at their 
cottage doors talking and laughing with 
those of them who knew a few words of 
French, whilst the mothers were quietly occu- 
pied with the children within. Certainly, 
whatever accusations our enemies heap upon 
our head—and they do not spare us, as is 
but natural, under the circumstances—even 
they can, I think, hardly help admitting and 
admiring the respect with which our soldiers 
treat their women.” 

“T don’t believe,” said the major, “ they 
are capable of admiring anything but them- 
selves.” 

“‘ That must be rather uphill work at pre- 
sent, even for their robust vanity,” returned 





Egmont ; “ but in any case, they must be aware 
that their troops have left a very different re- 
putation in the various countries they have 
invaded.” 

“T had taken up my quarters,” continued 
Wilhelm, “in a small two-storied house, one 
of the best in the place though it only con- 
sisted of four rooms. The occupants were a 
young woman with a dying husband and one 
sickly child. The poor soul had seen better 
days, she told me (and I could easily believe 
it, for she seemed superior to her position). 
But her husband, who was a mason, had fallen 
from the roof of a house a year before, and 
receiving some internal injuries had never 
been able to work since. She had managed, 
however, to keep a roof over their heads by 
sewing, and occasionally letting their rooms 
to tourists or to friends of the family at the 
chateau. But the war came, and all the 
families left, and she was reduced almost to 
starvation. Then she had soldiers billeted 
on her, who had taken all her little store of 
linen ; and afterwards a party of mobiles, who, 
she declared, had stolen almost every article 
she possessed, and one had even struck her, 
when she threatened to complain at the 
mairie. She showed me a gold cross which 
was hanging round her neck, and a child’s 
silver mug, both presents from the pro- 
prietor of the chateau, and all that re- 
remained of her former luxuries. She had 
preserved the child’s mug from the French 
mobiles by hiding it in the crib, which usually 
stood in the kitchen, or in a closet off it, 
where the mother slept ; but when she knew 
and trusted us, it had been brought into daily 
use as formerly. The little fellow had, how- 
ever, got accustomed to having it under his 
pillow, and as he cried for it, it was generally, 
she informed me, put there when he went to 
bed. I was very sorry for Angelique, as she 
was called, and did the little I could to soften 
the unpleasantness of her position. My 
man Hans, and one or two others who were 
billeted in the house, were also very kind to 
her, often helping her in her household 
labours, and sometimes even disputing among 
themselves who should keep the child. One 
evening, returning somewhat earlier than my 
usual hour, I found Angelique in great distress 
and sobbing bitterly. ‘ What was the matter,’ I 
asked. The matter was that the mug was gone. 

“Gone !’ I said, ‘how? do you mean that 
it has been stolen ?” 

* She did not answer me, and in vain I ques- 
tioned her, she seemed scared and confused, 
and unable to give me a coherent account of 
the affair. 
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“T was sure it was none of the men in the 
house, but I could not let the matter rest 
there. 

** “Angelique,’ said I, ‘you are frightened.’ 

“She looked round her and then nodded 
her head. 

“Ts it for me ?’ 

“< Mon Dieu, non, mon bon monsieur,’ she 
answered. 

““* For whom, then?’ 

“She went tothe door, opened it, and looked 
out, then shut it and returned. 

“¢¥For that man,’ she whispered, coming 
close to me. 

“ ¢What man?’ 

“¢ The one that took the mug. 

“¢Then you know who it was. 
you not tell me at once ?’ 

*** Because,’ she answered trembling, ‘he 
said he would come back and murder me 
if I did.’ 

“This was too bad, and thoroughly roused 
I resolved to sift the matter to the bottom. 
After a good deal of trouble and endless 
promises of protection, the woman told me 
She had just put her infant to bed, 
and was sitting by the cradle knitting, when 
a soldier rapped at the house door, and asked 
for one of the men, lodged there. She told 
him they were all out, and never came in 
till the retreat sounded. He said he would 
go in and wait, pushing rudely past her, 
when she proposed he should return. She 
shut the door, and followed him to the kitchen. 

‘Just as she entered she saw him put his 
hand under the child’s pillow and draw out 
the silver mug. She cried, and besought him 
not to take it, saying her baby was ill, and 
would drink out of nothing else. Ofcourse, he 
would not listen to her. She then took her 
gold cross from her bosom, and offered to 
change it for the mug. He hesitated, but 
refused, saying, with a curious superstition, 
that he preferred the mug, though he believed 
he might get more money for the other ; but 
a cross was not a lucky thing to steal, and he 
added. ‘ You had better hide it, for if one of 
your own men see it, he won’t have the same 
scruple,’ and putting the mug under his cloak, 
he made for the door. The woman ran after 
him and clung to him, threatening to complain 
to the officer, or at the mairie ; and he swore 
he would come back and kill her if she did. 
He then unfastened her clasp upon him, 
gently, however, and without hurting her, and 
fled. 

“‘T questioned her as to the man’s appear- 
ance. He was a cuirassier, she said, with a 


’ 


Why did 


| spiked helmet, very tall, with a red moustache, 














and a curious way of speaking, which she 
imitated. 

“This last detail gave me a clue, which en- 
abled me to have the man identified and under 
arrest before noon the next day. The mug 
was no longer in his possession, but the few 
words he had said to the woman about getting 
money for it, and his habit of drinking for 
which he had already been punished, put me 
easily on the trace of the missing article, 
which he had sold to one of the sutlers follow- 
ing the camp, for about a tenth part of its 
value. 

“So the poor woman got back her cup, and 
the thief got his two hours’ tree, which I think 
you will admit was not unmerited.” 

“ Cowardly hound,” cried Fred, “ you were 
right, only he deserved a week of it.” 

“ Now then, let our Nightingale give us a 
song,” said the musical Wiirtemberger, and 
the party adjourned to the music-room, with 
the exception of the major and the doctor. 

“All very well for you young fry,” said the 
latter, “ but we're off to bed.” * * 

A burst of soft deep swelling’chords, and 
then a clear young tenor voice rose, rich and 
full, through the silent night, awakening its 
slumbering echoes to repeat the sweet refrain. 
Every breath was held, every eye was turned 
in rapt wonder upon the singer, and every 
heart throbbed with that profound emotion 
which exquisite music brings even to the 
savage. 

What was there in that young face, so life- 
like and so beautiful, that caused Wilhelm as 
he looked to shiver as though an icy hand 
had been thrust into his breast? Was it that 
in the pure inspired gaze of those upturned 
eyes, the more than mortal pathos of that 
thrilling voice, there was something rather of 
heaven than of earth ? 

Wilhelm knew not; he was not given to 
such fancies ; nevertheless a strange unreason- 
ing presentiment seized upon him, that a 
shadow hung over the bright-faced boy beside 
him. So powerful was this impression that 
the strong soldier experienced a sensation 
of actual physical cold, and drew shuddering 
towards the blazing fire. 

The song was a tender old German ballad, 
a mother’s lament over her dead child, which 
Egmont had often sung to his mother in 
the old days when Edla was by her side. 
Absorbed in these memories, he forgot his 
listeners, and poured forth his soul as though 
those two alone could hear him. 

“ Zost, lost, lost! but not for ever ;” the 
words were still upon his lips, the long sweet 
notes were still vibrating through the breath- 
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air, came, quick and sudden, the crack of a 
pistol shot. Another and another followed, 
then the alarm sounded. Hans rushed into 
the room. 

“ The French are at it again, Herr Lieute- 
nant,” he cried. 

In an instant all was noise and confusion. 
Long boots were drawn on, belts were tight- 
ened, revolvers looked to. 

“The sentinels weren't 
nothing,” said Heinrich. 

“They meant to surprise us, no doubt, but 
our patrols are not easily taken in,” added 
Von Ernstein. 

“Catch a weasel napping,” laughed Fred 
Fairleigh, as hastily leaving the warm luxuri- 
ous saloons of the Chateau d’Arles, the party 
sallied forth into the dark cold night without ; 
—Wilhelm von Alversleben and one or two 
others, who were to march at dawn, to their 
quarters in the neighbouring village, and the 
rest to where the rattling sound of musketry 
indicated that a skirmish had already com- 
menced. 


doubled for 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE GRAVE IN THE FOREST 
QF MARCHENOIR. 


‘“There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” — 
Longfellow. 


Yes, the French were upon them. A portion | { c f 
| deavouring to bring matters incomprehensible 


of General Chanzy’s army, then retreating 


from the neighbourhood of Josnes by cross | 


roads towards Fretéval, had attacked the 
German outposts, and a kind of skirmishing 
engagement followed, in which the French 
were repulsed and pursued beyond Oncques. 

Again Egmont von Hernsdorff, though 
fighting with his usual enthusiastic daring, 
escaped all injury ; and as the young fellows 
threaded their way back by the clear moon- 
light, under the snow-laden trees, to regain 
their quarters, they talked gaily over the 
strange chances of war; for this time, with 
the exception of one man whose shoulder 
had been slightly grazed by a chassepot 
ball, not one of their small party had been 
even wounded. 

“T believe Von Hernsdorff will go on to 
the end now without a scratch,” cried one. 

“ Lucky fellow!” said another, “I wish he 
would give me his receipt against lead and 
steel. ‘This cold recalls the bayonet thrust I 
got at Sedan, unpleasantly to my memory.” 


“ Perhaps he wears the seventeenth century 
prayer,” added the youngest of the party. 

“* What do you call the seventeenth century 
prayer?” asked Fred Fairleigh, “I never 
heard of it.” 

“Did not you?” answered the boy, “why, 
the Herr Pastor harangued against it and all 
other foolish superstitions, in one of his ser- 
mons lately. It is a queer, rambling kind of 
prayer, which is supposed to have fallen from 
heaven some fwo hundred years ago, and 
when worn on the breast is a certain pre- 
servative against an enemy’s ball, or the bite 
of a mad dog.* Many of the men believe 
in it devoutly.” 

“It is curious,” returned Fred, “to observe 
the strange mixture of deep religious feeling t 
and almost childish superstition among your 
soldiers. It seems incomprehensible when 
one reflects to what an extraordinary extent 
the national intelligence has been developed 
by the universal spread of instruction.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Egmont, 
“there is something mystical in the German 
temperament, a longing desire to penetrate 
and comprehend the secrets of nature, which 
no ordinary instruction can satiate. We can- 
not, like the French, whose very frivolity 
| makes such charm as they possess, skim the 
| surface of life, content to eat, drink, and be 
/merry: we look upward and outward, ever 
| seeking for knowledge. We must reason and 
| understand.” 

“And so,” added Von Ermnstein, “by en- 








and beyond our ken to the bar of reason, we 
often fall, the lower class of minds into 
superstition, the higher into materialism and 
unbelief.” 

“ Halt!” here called out the leader of the 
party, in a distinct but suppressed voice, and 
in an instant all were silent and motionless. 
What had he heard? With that vigilant 
watchfulness characteristic of the German 
soldier, his ear had been struck, through all 


the tramping and jangling around them, by | 


the sound of a dry branch broken shortly off 
in their immediate vicinity. They were skirt- 
ing at the time a high hedge, behind which 
ran a belt of thick brushwood. 

Suddenly through this brushwood came 
crashing a volley of bullets, flying, for the 


* Fact. Gabriel Monod. 

t ‘‘ There was not one of them (Germans) who on 
entering our ambulance did not ask for a Testament, 
and read it devoutly every morning.” 
‘* But they are a prayerful people, these Germans, and 
I fancied when the word ‘ Vorwdrts’ sounded through 





“No doubt the widow gave him a talis- 
man,” laughed Von Ernstein. 


the ranks, that many a man bent his head for a moment 
into his hand, as though entering a church.” Fordes. 


Gabriel Monod. | 
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most part, wide of the mark, but one, alas! | you,” and turning from him with a gesture of 
striking Egmont von Hernsdorff upon the | disgust, he hurried to aid his friend. 
right leg, close to the knee, smashing it} Just as he arrived, however, Fred had 
terribly. For an instant he swayed in his|thrown the Frenchman to the ground and 
saddle, then righted himself, and snatching a| placed his knee upon his chest. 
pistol from his belt, he bent forward, and} “Let's hang him,” he said to Von Emstein, 
aiming recklessly in the direction from which | who was in command, “he’s the chief of the 
the shot had sped, he fired. A shrill scream | band and merits nothing better.” 
from the ambush showed that his fire had| “And it was he who shot Von Hernsdorff,” 
told; but e’er the sound could reach his ear, | added another, who had overheard the Srane- 
his finger had swerved from the trigger and | “reur’s words. 
he had fallen senseless to the earth, struck} “I am well born,” said his prisoner, “and 
down by the unseen hand of a cowardly|will never die by the cord,” and by a quick 
assassin. movement he drew a revolver from his breast 
For such warfare is assassination. Under) and placed the muzzle on his forehead. But 
what other circumstances could a man do his/ before the bullet sped, Fred Fairleigh had 
fellow to death in such like fashion and not} wrenched the weapon from his hand. 
be called upon to answer with his life for the} ‘He shall be shot,” said Von Ernstein, 
crime committed. Where is the so much|and the prisoners having been removed, their 
vaunted civilization of the nineteenth century? | leader was placed against a tree, and the men 
where its honour and chivalry? when we | called out for the usual service. 
permit, and even in certain quarters Potreeat Hea, The /ranc-tireur folded his arms and 
acts for which savages would blush. War is| seemed disposed to die with a certain dignity, 
at all times frightful, one might almost say; which was not without its effect upon Von 
sinful, but between the ordinary hand to hand| Ernstein. But the Prussian laws are like 
fighting on a battlefield, and this guerilla|those of the Medes and Persians, which 
warfare, there is simply the difference that| change not, and he could not have shown 
exists between a witnessed duel and a pre-| mercy even had he so willed it. But the 
meditated murder. | remembrance of Egmont’s death-white face 
And so fell the gay, handsome boy-soldier! | steeled his heart against all such thoughts, 
but almost before his head had sunk into the/ though his stern features relaxed somewhat 
hardened snow (ah, how cold a bed for| ashe asked—“ Is there any one to whom you 
the mother’s cherished darling!) he was} would wish your death made known?” 
avenged. Animated, not only by their usual} “ Yes, to my mother,” answered the /ranc- 
patriotic ardour, but this time by a deep|¢reur, in a trembling voice ; “I should indeed 
personal resentment, the small body of Prus- | be your debtor, Monsieur, if you would send 
sians dashed furiously through the brushwood| her the papers which will be found in my 
and fell upon their hidden foes, forcing them) breast, and this ring,” drawing one from his 
from their ambuscade into the open country, | finger as he spoke; “and for your own 
where they had no resource but to fight or| mother’s sake, let me supplicate you not to 
fly. Thus surprised in their turn by this} make known to her the manner of my death. 
sudden attack, the /ranc-tireurs fell into dis-| Let her at least believe that her son died as 
order, some rushing wildly across the fields/a soldier should do, on the battlefield.” 
till their course was ended by a bullet sent} “I give you my word that your wishes 
whizzing after them, others standing their| shall be respected,” returned Von Ernstein. 
ground, and defending themselves staunchly.| ‘ Thanks, Monsieur, and now I am ready.” 
Presently, one of them who had been; Then through the silent night rang the 
wounded and taken prisoner by Von Ernstein, | fatal word, “ Fire!” and the Prussian officer 
turned to his captor, “Let me go,” he said, | turned his head aside as the Frenchman fell 
“and I will tell you who shot your comrade. | dead, pierced through and through with many 
I had nothing to do with it. I have never|a cruel wound. 
fired a shot. It was our captain,—/e voi/a/”| Meanwhile, Egmont von Hernsdorff lay 
and he pointed to a tall athletic man, of about | under the radiant stars, waiting the assistance 
thirty, who was at that moment engaged in a/| which had been sent for, more than one young 
fierce struggle with the Englishman, Fred| fellow having taken the cloak from his own 
Fairleigh. shoulders, despite the biting frost, to wrap 
| “Cur and traitor!’ retorted Von Ernstein, | round the senseless form that could now feel 
“another word and I shall have you strung! neither cold nor sorrow. Presently came the 


























up to the nearest branch, instead of freeing | quick regular tramp of the Krankentragers 
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An assistant surgeon accompanied them, who, 
gently as any woman could have done, lifted 
the poor boy on to the stretcher they had 
brought; and softly they went their way, 
bearing with them the bruised and broken 
body, whilst the well-nigh emancipated spirit 
was hovering over that shadowy border-land 
which lies between earth and heaven, already 
unconscious of what was passing here, not 
yet awake to the glories of the hereafter. 

And so the tide of war swept on, and 
Wilhelm von Alversleben went with his cui- 
rassiers to Vendéme, whilst Egmont’s regiment 
was shortly after ordered to occupy Cloyes and 
Morée. The feld-lazareth where he lay was in 
consequence to be evacuated, and as it was im- 
possible to transport him, he and one or two 
others were transferred to an international am- 
bulance stationed at Ouzoner-le-Marché, and 
under the direction of the French authorities. 
Racked with pain by the uneasy motion of 
the ambulance waggon, which, despite every 
precaution, jolted distressingly over the rough 
country roads, hearing in imagination and 
with a longing anguish of regret, the gay 
music of the band, as the different companies of 
his regiment marched from the villages round 
about and took its way westward, while he 
was left behind among strangers, weakened by 
protracted suffering and worn out with painful 
emotions, Egmont arrived at Ouzoner, with a 
raging fever burning in his veins. 


** Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on the wide wide sea.” 


Alone at nineteen. Ill—dying perhaps— 
never again to hear a known voice, never 
again to see a face that loved him! and there 
were sO many away there in the old father- 
land who would so gladly have come to tend 
and comfort him; but he was in the enemy’s 
country, and that could not be. His heart 
sank lower and lower as he thought of these 
things during that first long terrible night, and 
he had to call all his courage to his aid, all 
the pride in his youthful manhood, to force 
back the tears which would fain have.found 
their way into his burning eyes. Then, at 
last, he slept—feverishly and uneasily indeed, 
but still it was sleep, and a temporary oblivion 
of his sufferings. When he awoke the dawn 
was breaking, and he looked round wonder- 
ingly and with a strange feeling of confusion 
upon the other beds with their restless 
occupants, and upon a veiled lamp standing 
on a table in the centre of the room; then 
with an uneasy sigh, closed his eyes once 
more. 





What voice was that? What cool hand 
upon his brow? Had he died in the night, 
and gone to his mother? Were those Edla’s 
eyes looking into his, so soft and clear? Then 
his head was gently raised, a cup placed to 
his lips, and he drank and felt refreshed. Ah, 
how cool the hot pillow seemed as he lay 
back again, how cool and fresh, and what a 
tender look there was in the sweet face that 
bent over him ! 

Surely he was dreaming! Who could be 
this young girl so kind and good, whom he 
had never seen before? He shut his eyes 
and opened them again, to see if she would 
vanish like so many of his fever dreams. 
But no! she was still there, and this time she 
smiled. He then observed that she wore the 


gray robe, the white kerchief, and the winged | 


cap of the sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 


He had seen many of them flitting about on | 


the various errands of their blessed mission, 
and knew them well. 

“You are better?” she asked. 

“Thanks, Madame, I am much better,” he 
answered. 

“That is right, but you must not call me 
Madame, you must say, ‘Ma sceur,’ or 
‘Sceur Estelle,’ if you like it better.” 

“ Estelle,” murmured Egmont, “in German, 
that means a star.” 

“ Yes,” returned the sister, in the same 
language, “a star who will watch over you for 
your mother’s sake.” 

“ Ah, you know our language,” said Egmont, 
brightening, “and you speak of my mother ! 
It is almost like home, were she only living 
she would thank you for me.” 

“Poor boy,” returned the nurse, “ so young 
and to have no mother! Well, I shall do all 
I can to replace -her, be sure of that.” 

“But I am your enemy, do you not hate 
me?” 

“There are no enemies here,” she said, 
“all are friends and love one another; and 
now you must try to sleep, the doctor will be 
coming presently,” and she passed on. 

Estelle! a star! Was it his mother or 


Edla who had come from heaven to care | 
for him in his loneliness? Or were three | 
But no, this one | 


stars shining above him? 
was still on earth, Whowas she? He did 
not understand it. Wearied with even this 
slight effort at thought, his ideas grew con- 
fused and he slept. 

But it was a short respite only, for the 


next night the fever returned with redoubled | 


violence, and he tossed to and fro, unable to 
obtain a moment’s rest or repose. There 
was no fever ward in this small ambulance, 
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and his delirious raving disturbing the other 
patients, he was removed to a small room 
occupied by one of the infirmiers, who was 
charged to watch him when off duty. And 
so Egmont lay, day after day, his life hanging 
in the balance. 

One day about a week after his arrival, a 
skirmish having taken place near St. Amand, 
eleven more wounded men were brought to 
the Ambulance. Already overcrowded, it was 
impossible to organize a sufficient number of 
beds for all, and several of the least seriously 
hurt were forced to content themselves with 
a truss of straw spread upon the floor. One 
man not wounded but threatened with typhus 
fever was placed in Egmont’s room, the 
infirmier, too much occupied to think of 
sleep, giving him up his bed. This unex- 
pected influx of wounded men naturally en- 
tailed additional work, and the ordinary | 
service suffered in consequence. Among. 
others, the young Sceur Estelle had so many | 
patients to attend, so many kind words to 
say, that her evening visit to Egmont was 
delayed nearly an hour beyond the usual 
time. 

When she softly opened the door, and 
advanced with her lamp towards his bed, it 
was empty. Hewas gone! She looked from 
the window, but all was darkness without, 
except a few white reflections from the snow ; 
she opened it an instant and leant out, nothing 
was to be seen. She searched the room and 
the neighbouring corridors in vain. She 
returned and questioned the new comer, but | 
he was sunk in a heavy lethargic sleep, and 
could not be roused. Where was her patient ? | 
what was to be done? Without alarming | 
any one she went quietly in quest of an 
infirmier, and wrapping herself well up in a 
warm mantle they salliecd forth together (each 
provided with a lantern) to search the sur- 
rounding woods for the wanderer. 

“He must be near at hand,” said the sister, 
“for his strength was completely exhausted,” | 
and so they first sought for him in the imme- | 
diate neighbourhood, but without success. 

“Where can he be?” asked Estelle, anxi- | 
ously, “it is impossible he could have gone | 
so far, he was as weak as an infant.” 

“‘ He has no doubt had an access of fever,”’ 
returned the man, “which has given him 
strength,” and they went farther and farther | 
but did not find him. Thinking he might | 
have been discovered during their absence, | 
they at last turned homeward, the tender-| 
hearted little sister greatly troubled by his 
disappearance, 


“If he remain out during such a night as|paratus made of jointed strips of wood, or 


this, he will never survive it,” she said look- 
ing with a keen eye under each tree as she 
spoke. 

“ That is certain,” returned her companion, 
following her glance, and stumbling as he 
did so over what he supposed to be a tree- 
trunk. With an angry ejaculation he recovered 
his footing and went on. But the young 
nurse stopped him. 

‘“‘T heard a sound,” she said, “‘ what could 
it be?” 

“T spoke,” he answered, reddening as he 
thought of the oath he had muttered ; for de- 
spite her twenty summers, the little Sceur 
Estelle had made herself respected among 
even the roughest of the men. 

“T heard you,” she said sorrowfully, “ but 
it was not that,” and she retraced her steps 
to the tree-trunk as she had thought it. There, 
gathered up in a heap and half covered with 
snow, lay their lost charge. 

“‘ He is alive,” she said, “leave me your 


bidon, and go quickly and send a stretcher, | 


while you prepare what is necessary and 
give notice to the surgeon. He has hurt his 
knee again I fear ; the bandages are off.” 

And so, back again to the narrow hospital 
bed, back to consciousness of pain and suffer- 
ing. Disturbed apparently by the preser.ce 
and restlessness of his companions, Egmont 
had, in an access of fever, risen and left his 
room by the window, only two or three feet 
from the ground, and gone forth into the 
woods, where he had fallen from weakness, re- 
fracturing his knee, and breaking the leg in 
a second place nearer the ancle. 

Again the bones were set, and again 
they seemed disposed to knit together as 
favourably as is usual at his age ; but this time 
his general health impeded his progress. 
Either the complicated nature of the fracture 
or the long exposure in the cold, caused so 


' great a degree of fever, that a violent local 
inflammation supervened, and the patient’s | 


life was despaired of by his nurses. 

But the chief surgeon, one of those men 
whose profession interests them profoundly, 
and who was not to be discouraged, either 
by the number to be attended to, or by the 
almost insurmountable difficulties constantly 
recurring in so small and crowded an ambul- 
ance, persevered in his treatment, and hoped 
against hope. 

An opportunity presenting itself, he ob- 
tained from the American Ambulance at 
Tours a gouttiore-hamac, one of those inven- 
tions due to modern science, and of such 
wonderful benefit to the patient. In this ap- 
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wicker work, eachstrip lined with asoft cushion, 


the injured limb is placed at a slight elevation 
above the body, and can be moved at pleasure 
in different directions, affording immense re- 
lief to the patient. An irrigation tube is also 
connected with the goutti¢re-hamac, by means 
of which a constant stream of water can, 
when necessary, be brought to bear upon the 
wound, the strips or leaves of the Aamac 
being slightly opened, so as to allow the 
water to pass through into a reservoir prepared 
for the purpose. 

For a few days after this new treatment 
was begun, Egmont improved visibly, and the 
inflammation subsided; then his strength 
diminished and a fortifying diet became 
necessary ;so soon as this took effect the in- 
flammation increased and it had to be dis- 
continued. A week or ten days passed in 
these trying alternations, and then the surgeon 
began to look very grave, and Egmont to lose 
courage. 

Oh ! how long the time seemed, and the 
weary nights when the fever redoubled and 
burned away the light of life with such des- 
perate haste that at times it waned and 
wasted to amere feeble gleam. On one such 
night the Sceur Estelle, who had gradually 
become deeply interested in her friendless 
young patient, was bending over him with 
even more than her usual solicitude, when he 
suddenly opened his shining eyes, larger and 
brighter now than ever, and gazed at her with 
a look of such happiness as made her 
wonder. 

“ Edla,” he said, “we meet then at last ;” 
and taking her hand in his own two feeble 
ones, he raised it to his lips, kissing it with 
passionate fondness. Confused and troubled, 
a painful blush dyed the pale cheek of the 
young re/igieuse, and she withdrew her hand 
quickly. 

“Tam not Edla,” she said, “ I am Estelle, 
Sceur Estelle.” 

“Yes, Estelle,” he replied, “ my star, that 
I have loved so long ;” and he sank back, with 
closed eyes, exhausted. For an instant she 
looked at him as he lay there in his statuesque 
beauty ; then murmuring some low words, she 
crossed herself and turned away hastily, 
sending one of the iufrmiers to take her 
place. 

When the surgeon made his early rounds 
next morning, he found his patient calmer 
than he had seen him for some days past. 

“If the inflammation could be got under,” 
he said, “he might pull through yet.” 

But it could not be got under. Despite 
the bitter cold, despite the constant irrigation 





‘which should have kept the flesh firm and 


cool, despite the vigilant care of the surgeon, 
and tenderer nursing than is generally possible 
in an hospital, he relapsed, and his strength 
decreased alarmingly. 

“Where is the Sceur Estelle, ma seus ?” 
asked the surgeon one morning of a nurse 
who came forward to receive his instructions. 
** T thought she took this case.” 

“She was somewhat fatigued,” returned the 
nurse, “and asked me to see to it in the 
morning, she takes the night work.” 

“ Ah,” returned the doctor, “ overworking 
herself, no doubt. I must see to that. We 
could ill spare her at present. LZ? /ustement 
Za voila. She has crossed the court towards 
the kitchen, follow her if you please, and ask 
her to speak to me in my room as soon as she 
is free.” 

“ Better to take a good day’s rest now, than 
to over-tire yourself and be knocked up,” 
said the surgeon kindly when, a quarter of 
an hour later, the Sceur Estelle presented 
herself in the laboratory, “ remember we can- 
not do without you.” 

“Indeed, M. le Docteur, I am perfectly 
well, and quite able for the increased work.” 

The doctor looked up at her with a puzzled 
expression, then felt her pulse. “Well,” he 
said, ‘there does not seem much wrong at 
present ; so perhaps you could see yourself 
to this young Prussian. He needs careful 
handling, and you are more up to these cases 
than the Sceur Agnes. Can you undertake it ?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

“And, Sceur Estelle, when he is equal to 
it, you might just ask him—without alarming 
him, you know—if he would like to write to 
his mother or any one in his own country. 
It could be done for him, w’es¢ ce fas ?” 

“ You fear the worst then, M. le Docteur ?” 

“ No, I trust not, but it is best to be on the 
safe side.” 

“T will go to him immediately,” said the 
young nurse, her pale cheek turning a shade 
paler than before. 

Egmont’s face flushed with pleasure when 
he saw her. 


“Ah! I thought you had forgotten me, | 


little sister,” he said. 

“Not so,” she answered, with her calm 
smile. “I have been greatly occupied lately, 
but I always come to you at night when 
you are worse.” 

“Ah! it was you then. I might have 
known it ; I must have dreamt it was another 
person ;” and the poor boy sighed wearily. 

“Some one from your home?” 

“ Yes, some one who died long, long ago ; 
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perhaps I shall see her soon again now.| “Yes, I should; he has spoken a few 
But what ails you, my sister?” How your words to me nowand then: he seems a good 
hand trembles ! youare not ill?” | man.” ; 
“No, I am quite well, only a little over-; “ God never made a better,” said the young 
tired ;” but she vainly tried to steady the hand | girl, fervently. 
(usually so firm) which raised some cooling| “You, a Roman Catholic, say so!” 
beverage to her patient’s lips. | “Why not? my mother was a German, a 
“ Tell me,” he said, “ does the doctor think Protestant, and I sometimes, ” but here 
I am dying. He would not answer me the|she checked herself. 
other day, but he might have done so. We| “Ah, you are then almost my country- 
Prussians rarely fear death, and I less than | woman,” said Egmont, with one of his old 
others, for those I love best have already| bright smiles, taking her hand tenderly in 
gone before me. Speak to me then without his and not noticing the interruption? “ that 
reserve.” is, no doubt, why I liked you so from the 
The young nurse placed the glass she still first.” 
held suddenly upon the table and turned to) “Did you doso ?” she said, looking at him. 
the window, where she arranged the curtains;, ‘‘ Yes indeed; did you not see how ill I 
then she came back, and sitting down close got when you left me? I languished to see 
beside the bed, spoke to him tenderly of his your sweet kind face again.” The little sister 
home, and asked if she could write for him turned very pale. 
to any friend. He looked at her for an in- “IT must go,” she said, glancing at the clock 
stant, pressing his lips tightly together, then in the court. 
he thanked her and said he would write to ‘God bless you,” said Egmont, closing his 
Madame von Alversleben, in Germany, and _ eyes. 





to his cousin Wilhelm at Vendéme. “You are tired, I have let you talk too | 
‘“‘T suppose we may say there is no hope much. I shall ask JZ. /e Pasteur not to come 
for me?” he asked. till the afternoon.” 
‘‘ Nay,” said the little sister, “there is still} To this Egmont assented, and she left him. 
hope, but it is best to be prepared.” So, he was going to die! to penetrate 
“ Ah!” said Egmont, with a shiver. those mysteries he and his brother had so 
“Do you fear death ?” she asked, bending often spoken of in awe-struck whispers in 
over him anxiously. their childish days, and discussed and specu- 
“‘ No, I think not, but I love life.” lated upon in later times,—and he, the young- 


Sister Estelle slipped from her chair to her est, was to go first! Would he really meet 
knees. “The blessed Mary help and comfort | his father, whom he had never seen, and his 
you,” she said, burying her face inthe edge of mother and Edla? or was the recognition of 
the bed to hide the tears she could notsuppress, those divided by death but a fond dream of 
and of which the stoicism exacted by her} the imagination, given to soften the hour of || 
religious profession would have made a eternal separation? A shiver ran through his || 
crime. But the cowl does not make the weakened frame at this thought, for despite 
monk, nor can any vows wholly deaden a his reckless courage and audacity, there was | 
human heart. something almost womanishly sensitive in 

“T am selfish,” said the boy, ‘to distress Egmont’s nature, and he shrank from the idea 
you so, and how good you are to care about’ of crossing the black river with no known 
me! But do not mind, give me a little time face to welcome him on the other side. “ It 
and it willall be right. There isa difference,” | must be true,” he said; “I shall ask the Herr 
he continued as she seated herself, “ between | Prediger, he will tell me where it is written.” 
thinking vaguely of death as I have done | Then he wondered if there were any truth in 
hitherto, and suddenly finding one’s self with the Romish doctrine of purgatory. He felt 
it, face to face; I was startled, but not how unfit he was to appear before the pure 
alarmed. I have done many things even | eyes of the eternal Father, and yet he hoped 
in my short life of which I have thought! one day to stand there. How would it be? 
since I lay here alone, and which I bitterly! His views upon religious subjects were, 
regret; but none, thank God, to dishonour | vague and not quite orthodox, but who among 
the name I bear, nor make me ashamed to us, finding himseif suddenly in the shadow 
meet my mother’s’ eyes, if by Christ’s grace of death, would not anxiously question those 
I go to her in heaven.”’ doctrines which, while journeying pleasantly 

“Should you like to see Monsieur /e Pas-| along the sunny highway of life, or struggling 


teur ?” asked the sister. ‘through its byways, vexed and absorbed in 
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its toils and tioubles, we had accepted with; ‘I can feel for your grief in losing your 
willing faith, or listened to with easy in-| mother as, perhaps, few could,” said the pastor, 
difference ? In the future all seems possible. | thoughtfully, “for it was the passionate sorrow, 
How beautiful are the mist-capped moun-/ despair I might almost say, I experienced at 
tains, away away in the far distance! How the death of my own mother, which changed 
gentle and easy seem the swelling undulations the current of my existence, and led me, some- 
with which they rise against the blue heaven | what late in life, to enter the Church. There 
behind ! But when we arrive at the base, | had been much in my early days to cause her 
then we see the precipitous heights we have | bitter sorrow, and I made this offering to 
to climb, the jutting rocks, the slippery paths,| her memory. Would I had done it sooner.” 
and we examine in doubt and fear the staff; ‘‘Do you think she would know of it?” 
and the sandals which had served us well) asked Egmont. 
enough in our journey over the plain. “It is possible,” he answered, musingly. 
And so Egmont questioned and doubted,} ‘“ Monsieur, there is one thing I would fain 
and hoped and feared, till weak and weary he know. I do not exactly fear to die, but the 
fell asleep. | idea chills me inexpressibly. I have none of 
The French Protestant pastor was sitting by that fervent love to God, which should make 
his side when he awoke. He wasaman whose His presence seem all sufficient. Tell me, 
age it was difficult to divine ; his hair appar- | then, do you think we shall meet again those 
ently bleached before its time was snow white, who have gone before, and _ recognise 
seeming in strange incongruity with the full them ?” " 
dark eyes, which still shone with all the light, “Ido not doubt it for one instant,” re- 
and ardour of youth. The upper part of the tnrned the pastor. 
face might have seemed almost stern in its) “Thank God for that,” said Egmont, a 
gravity, had not the lower part—especially happy light flashing over his pale face ; “ but 
when the full red lips parted in a smile—ex-| what makes you so certain?” 
pressed something wonderfully sympathetic.| “A hundred things! Why, all through 
It was the face of a good man, tender and the New Testament we have references made 
true, but who might perhaps, have passed to the meeting of friends in Heaven. What 
through harder and more fierce struggles of signification would there be in such expres- 
his own than the world wot of. |sions as ‘risen sogether,’ ‘sitting together at 
“You wished to see me,” he said, laying the right hand of God,’ ‘sitting éogether in 
his hand gently upon Egmont’s arm. heavenly places,’ were recognition not meant ? 
Yes, Monsieur; I fancy I am dying, and | How, otherwise, can we understand St. Paul’s 
I would fain hear some words of comfort be-| words when he says, ‘we are heirs of God 
fore I go.” }and joint heirs with Christ, having suffered | 
“You know where to look for them, do you with Him, we shall be also glorified with | 




















not, my friend ?” |Him?’ And does not Christ Himself tell us 

“Yes, and I have from time to time looked ‘I will come and receive you, that where I 
there, but carelessly, as one who thought he| am there ye may be also,’ and again, ‘I will 
had a long life before him.” | that they also whom thou hast given me, be 

“ And so you may have yet, for the doctor; with me where 1am?’* Do not these pas- 
tells me he has still hopes of your recovery; | sages show clearly that the little company of 
but our life here below is always precarious,| Apostles were to be together with their 
and a soldier’s peculiarly so. ‘Tell me, then,) Master in Heaven, even as they had been on 
what troubles you.” earth ?”’ 

“Ttis not so much any one thing which! “True,” answered Egmont; “it seems a 
troubles me, Monsieur le Pasteur, though, of positive promise. I have often read those 
course, I have committed acts which I now | words, but never thought of them before in 
regret. It is more that I have always thought | that sense.” 
too little of religion, and since my poor; “And think, were it not so, what would be 
mother’s death, have even neglected its ordi-| the object of this life at all, with all its sor- 
nary duties.” rows and sufferings? It would seem but as 

“Ah, you have lost your mother, my poor /a tangled skein, a senseless troubled dream, 
boy; that is sad indeed,” and with kindly | were we destined to lose consciousness of all 
tact he led Egmont to talk of the old days at ‘the lessons it is meant to teach us, N 0, mon 
home,and seemed so interested in all he said, | yewne ami, be sure that this life in regard to 
that the boy felt as though he had found a 
friend. 








* These texts are selected from ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
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hands laid in benediction on his head, his sou! 
passed away to the Better Land where no 


sorrow is. 





THE 





the next, is but as the preface to the book, 
the preluding chords to the full-toned har- 
| mony, the grey struggling light of dawn to the 
| glorious blaze of day.” 


And so, from time to time, as he could bear 
it, the pastor comforted him and talked with | the old man that night, as he thought over 
him as one talketh with a friend, guiding him|the closing scenes of the young soldier’s 
gently away as he saw his strength failing, | career, “ and yet he left all willingly. What 
from the things of earth to the green and|a lesson !” 
pleasant pastures, which lead to the fields of} And in a small, cell-like chamber, high up 
Heaven. | under the stars, the Sceur Estelle knelt with 

Then came the Valley of the Shadow of; bent head, and eyes swollen with weeping. 
Death, but e’er he entered its gloomy depths, “To die at nineteen,” she moaned, “so 
the soul had found its anchor and rested in| young, so beautiful and so happy. Oh, God! 
that perfect peace which passeth all under-|how hard it seems ; and yet he never mur- 
standing ; and thus sustained, the young feet | mured. Would that I too could find such 

| peace !” 


* * * 


“ Ah, que la vieest belle a vingt ans /” sighed 





stumbled not. 


At last the day arrived when the surgeon | 
left him with a troubled face and went to the | 


And thus Egmont Von Hernsdorff, though 
he died in a foreign hospital, tended by 
strangers, and was buried in a nameless grave 





pastor. ; ; 
‘““Go to him,” he said, “the time has | in an enemy’s country, yet did not go unla- 
come.” | mented, but left in these two kindly hearts a 


| profound sentiment of admiration and regret. 
A few days later, about the second week in 
January—General de Chanzy and his army 
| being at Le Mans, where they were hemmed 
in by the troops of Prince Frederic Charles, 
and Venddme in quiet possession of the 
| Prussians — Wilhelm Von Alversleben left 
| the latter town at early dawn, and mounting 
his good steed, rode at all haste across country 
| to Ouzoner-le-Marché, whence was dated the 
| letter he had received,dictated by the wounded 
| Egmont. 

“ God grant that no harm has come to our 
| Benjamin!” he said, as he neared the village ; 
| but his heart sank, despite all reason, as he 

The boy seemed surprised for an instant,|remembered the unwonted _presentiment 
then a sudden flush rose to his cheek. |which had assailed him the night they had 
“TI see,” he said, “I am dying, and you! supped together at the Chateau d’ Arles, 
have come to tell me, is it not so?” But even this grave misgiving in no way 
The pastor pressed the thin hands in his,| prepared him for the terrible news awaiting 
and bowed his head, an unusual mist dimming | him, nor softened the grief he felt when the 
| his sight, as he looked at the earnest face | surgeon, for whom he had asked, told him he 
| | had come too late. 
| A gasping sigh, and Egmont closed his} “All that was possible was done for him, 
| eyes. | of that you may be certain,” he said. “The 
| “Nay, my child, my child,” said the good | young fellow, despite his nationality—which, 
| man bending over him, “do not fear, it is| permit me to say, Monsieur l’Officier, is not 
| the Master Himself, who cometh and calleth | at present exactly a recommendation—found 
for thee. See His kind smile of welcome. | his way to all hearts, and he was watched and 
See His hand stretched forth to help thee | tended as few are or can bein hospital. Will 
over the rough path. Look! look!” you see M. le Pasteur, or the Sceur Estelle, 
And the boy opened his radiant eyes full| both were with him at the last?” _ 
of a sudden, wonderful light of happiness. “ Thanks, Monsieur ; I should, indeed, be 


“Tt is past,” hesaid, “I fear nothing now. | glad to do so.” 
I am ready to go.” And Wilhelm talked long and earnestly 


And that evening, upheld in the tender | with the good man, and left him calmed and 
arms of Sister Estelle, and with the pastor's | comforted. 


“ Have you told him ?” 

“No, I could not, that is rather your part | 
than mine.” 

And the good man sadly took his way to 
thelittle chamber, where he himself had learned 
more than one lesson of childlike faith and 
resignation. 

Egmont received him with a bright look, 
as he always did, then he remarked his un- 
usual gravity — 

“Has anything troubled you, Monsieur le 
Pasteur?” he asked. 

The old man gently took Egmont’s hand 
in his, and looked at him, with his kind eyes 
| full of love and pity, but did not answer. 





| upturned to his. 
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“You cannot miss your way,” the pastor 
said as they parted, “under the third tree to 
the right hand, after you pass the cross roads.” 

The cold winter sun was slanting towards 
its setting, and glittering through the bare 
branches of the forest trees, when Wilhelm 
came in sight of poor Egmont’s grave. But 
suddenly he paused, for he saw that some one 
was already there. Annoyed by what he sup- 
posed to be the curiosity of a passer by, he 
leant against a tree and waited. 
minutes passed and the sun declined and still 


that dark figure knelt motionless upon the | 


snow. 

Surely this could be no idler, the surgeon 
had said that Egmont had made friends 
among his enemies, perhaps this might be 


But the 


seen—-the sweetest but one. 


down, plucked a leaf or a flower, he could not 
see which, from the grave, and, hiding it in 
her bosom, hurried away. 

And Wilhelm made no effort to stop her, 
but watched with a strange thrill of pity and 
admiration the slight, childish figure, till it dis- 
| appeared in the distance. 

“Poor child,” he murmured, “God _ help 
her.” 

Then he, in his turn, uncovering his head, 
knelt down by Egmont’s grave, not praying 
‘for his soul which he believed to have gone 





in tears, the sweetest he thought he had ever 
She raised her 
eyes for one instant with a wistful longing 
gaze to the sinking sun, then, looking round to 
see that she was unobserved, she bent quickly 








| looked at the sun with growing impatience.|wreath of white immortelles; at the foot a 





one of them come to throw a flower upon the|to its place and found its rest, but for those 
lonely grave. He softly approached, and the | who were left behind him, that they might be 
figure, whose back was turned to him, moving | comforted and that their end might be like 
at the same time, he saw the white cap of a/his. 

sister of mercy. Ah, this then was no doubt} Then he rose, and ere bidding the spot a 
the Sceur Estelle whom he had wished to}long farewell, looked down upon the snow. 
thank, but had not found at the Ambulance. | How impossible it seemed to realise that Eg- 
He would do so now, but must wait till her|mont’s bright face lay there stiff andcold. At 
long orisons were ended. He went as near!|the head of the little mound was planted a 
as he could without disturbing her, but he| young tree, on whose lowest branch hung a 





Was she some ascetic old dévofe, whom duty | little circle of brown earth appeared, where 
had driven out thus to pray after the Romish | grew a Christmas rose, with three flowers, one 
fashion for the heretic soul, or was she not | ofthese Wilhelm took with him, and then he 
rather some kindly-hearted woman who had |too took his way, leaving the forest to silence 
felt a mother’s pity for the motherless boy ?| and solitude. | 
Some strong motive could alone keep her; In the village inn he wrote a letter of | 
there in the bitter cold. warmest thanks to the Sceur Estelle, then he | 

At last she rose, and, crossing herself, turned | mounted his horse, and rode through the | 
round, and Wilhelm saw a girl’s face bathed | darkening twilight back to Vendéme. | 

















ON HAPEIN £35. | 


In what does happiness consist ? to teach us the lesson, there was a whole | 
I suppose we have all, at one time or chapter in that estimable book, “The Fair- | 
another, tried to answer this question; andj child Family” (for which book, old-fashioned | 
probably the first answer which we gave as/|though it be, I confess to a sort of liking | 
children was, “In having your own way.” A | even now), with the very same moral. It | 
very little experience of life, however, would | set forth how Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild went | 
teach us that this reply is incorrect ; in fact,!out for the day, leaving Henry and Lucy | 
| 





that the child who has its own way in every- and Emily in charge of that worthy creature 
thing closely resembles the little boy who|“ John.” It goes on to tell us that they | 
always answered his nurse with “don’t care,” | began by “playing in their bedroom,” and 
and in consequence “came,” as the story|/then “went down stairs without praying, 
tells us, “toa bad end,” being eventually washing, combing their hair, making their 
devoured by a lion, if my memory serves me | bed, or doing any one thing they ought to 
rightly. |have done!” 

And if personal experience was not enough|} Then, though “John” had made “a large 
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quantity of toast and butter,” yet they were 
not satisfied,’ but zou/d make more them- 
selves, and put butter on it before the fire 
as they had seen Betty do ; so that the hearth 
was covered with crumbs and grease, and 
they wasted almost as much as they ate.” 
Then after getting into two or three scrapes 
they are seized and locked up by John ; and 
feeling remorseful they (very naturally) begin 
to cry. But at last Henry has a bright idea. 
“T’ll tell you what we will do,” quoth he: 
“we will be good all the evening ; we will 
not do one naughty thing.” 

“ So we will, Henry,” replies Emily ; “ and 
then,” she wisely adds, “we can tell the 
truth when papa comes home ; that we were 
naughty in the morning, dut we were good all 
the evening |” 

Shortly after, John, who seems to have been 
a sort of village Crichton, “ made them some 
nice apple dumplings, and having put some 
butter and sugar upon them (for John was a 
good-natured man), he gave the children their 
dinners, and sent them to play in the barn 
till supper-time.”’ 

“ Well,” said John to himself, “they will 
be safe now, till I have looked to the pigs 
and milked the cow (is John among his 
other accomplishments a poet ?); for they 
cannot hurt themselves with hay and straw 
surely.” 

Mistaken John! They get into the swing ; 
and the end of it is, that Emily falls out of 
it, and “lies on the floor covered with blood,” 
This is too much for John. He does what 
he can for Emily, and then addressing them 
as “you unlucky rogues !” takes out his blue 
pocket handkerchief and ties Henry and 
Lucy to the kitchen table to await their 
parents’ return. What child, after so solemn 
a warning, would ever wish to have its own 
way? 

Well, as we grow older our views change ; 
and perhaps the most general answer in the 
young man or young woman stage of exist- 
ence is, that happiness consists in succeed- 
ing in life. 

True, this phrase is somewhat vague ; but 
then our aspirations at that period are vague 
also. As Shakspere says, ‘I will do such 
things: what they are I know not; but 
they shall be the wonder of the earth.” 

After a while, however, we find out that 
this answer too is wrong. Each summit, 
which from a distance looked final, only 
proves to be the base of a new mountain 
higher than itself; each competitor passed, 
only shows you Ais late leader as your new 
rival in the race, 

VU. 








“Quiet and rest in some pleasant retreat,” 
says the hard-worked man of middle age, 
“that is my idea of happiness.” But he for- 
gets that he will carry with him into his 
retirement the business habits and love of 
occupation which have become by long use 
a part of himself; like the worthy tallow- 
chandler mentioned in the Spectator, who, 
having retired from business with a fortune, 
found it after a time so insufferably dull, that 
he made an arrangement with his successor 
to come up to town and assist him “on 
melting days,” that he might regale his senses 
with a sniff of the old and well-known 
savour. 

The fact is that happiness (I speak of ex- 
ternal happiness only) is a compound of many 
ingredients, the want of any one of which 
prevents its being absolutely perfect. If we 
had to take refuge in a definition of some 
kind, that of the old Roman philosopher 
(for Juvenal was a philosopher) comes 
nearest to the ideal. “ Pray the gods,” says 
he, “ for a sound mind in a sound body.” I 
do not say that even this would insure happi- 
ness, but it certainly goes a long way 
towards it. For happiness depends first on 
the man hinself, and secondly on the cir- 
cumstances around him. And the first half 
is by far the most important: for the man 
with a sound mind in a sound body will be 
happy in many different circumstances; but 
he whose mind and body are not sound will 
be unhappy everywhere. 

Still a great deal does depend not only on 
the circumstances in which you are, but also 
on those from which you have lately come. 

Did you ever as a boy try the following 
experiment ?— 

You filled three cups with water,—one hot, 
one lukewarm, and the third as cold as 
possible. Then you placed a finger of each 
hand in numbers one and three respectively ; 
and having kept them there for a minute or 
so, dipped both fingers together into the 
lukewarm water in number two. 

The result was a confusion of feeling, the 
same liquid seeming hot to one hand and 
cold to the other. Here you observe that 
the impression produced depended not on 
the thing itself which produced it, nor even 
on the thing which received it, for the 
hands were both alike, but on the surround- 
ings from which the two had previously come. 
Just so in real life, our happiness, or the 
reverse, when placed in a new position, 
depends not so much on the position itself, 
as on our surroundings in the one from 
which we came. If you have been accus- 
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tomed to live at the rate of two thousand a 
year, and your income is suddenly reduced 
to one, you will feel cramped and pinched, 
and consider yourself a very ill-used individual. 
But if your income of five hundred per 
annum is suddenly doubled, you will (for a 
time) feel like a child whose godmother has 
just given it a sovereign, and who looks at 
the gay shop windows with the feeling that 
any of their contents, from Rosamond’s 
“purple jar” to a gold watch, may now be 
its own ; the only difficulty being to fix its 
choice. 

For, you see, happiness, or the reverse, 
depends on the proportion between our 
wants on the one hand, and the means we 
possess of satisfying them on the other. 
Now the means may sometimes increase 
(and decrease too) with a jump; but our 
wants are not equally elastic. In time, indeed, 
the old wants expand, or new ones arise, 
till it is well if they do not exceed the new 
limit of means. Titmouse, in “ Ten Thou- 
sand a Year,” is no ideal character. But at 
first it is not so. And very absurd it is 
sometimes to see the efforts made by the 
individual to adapt himself to his new posi- 
tion. It reminds one of nothing so much 
as a hermit crab who has taken possession 
of a shell twice as big as himself. The 
sailor who, flush with prize-money, engaged 
the whole of the coach both inside and out, 
for himself alone,—the digger in Australia 
who, after lavishing his money in all sorts of 
absurd ways, ended by giving his wife a 
bath of champagne,—the Roman epicure with 
his dish of nightingales’ tongues, or pearl 
dissolved in wine,—all these were merely 
instances of the natural endeavour to create 
artificial wants corresponding to the newly 
acquired means of satisfying them. 

Thus, then, no position in life can, Jer se, 
be properly called happy or the reverse, for 
the wants—real or imaginary—may always 
exceed the means, and the result is unhap- 
piness. Apicius, the Roman epicure, put.an 
end to his life because he had on/y £80,000 
of his fortune remaining. And this not from 
vexation, but because he theught it too 
little to live upon in comfort. But then he 
had begun with a million, and his wants were 
in proportion. 

I saw the other day a complete contrast 
to Apicius. A poor woman in a country 
village, managing for herself, her husband, 
and five children out of thirteen shillings a 
week! Her cottage was perfectly clean and 
tidy, and neither she nor the children looked 
starved or unhappy. 





would you or I make, my friend, of a task 
of this kind? Given sixpence; required 
to provide a meal for seven mouths 

In ordinary life, our happiness, as regards 
external things, depends in a great measure 
on whether we habitually look up or down. 
If you are half way up a steep mountain, and 
stop to rest, you may either look down and 
say, “ What a height we have attained, and 
how many difficulties we have got over!” or 
you may look up and say, “ What, all //az to 
be done still!” Certainly, in the class who 
have their daily work cut out for them, and 
to which ninety-nine out of a hundred belong, 
there is, in their ordinary life, not much time 
to look up or down. We all have so much 
to do, and it requires so much energy to keep 
fairly abreast of our work, that the demands 
of the present take up all our attention. 
Still, we have certain pauses—like the arbours 
in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” for the delecta- 
tion of travellers—where we may take breath 
and rest awhile. Such are vacations, birthdays, 
the beginning of a new year, and other anni- 
versaries. 
both up and down, and, with thankfulness in 


for what is yet before us. 
ever, the chief secret of external happiness 
is to like your work, and do it well. 

“ But,” says someone, “ what if I do of like 
my work? Isthat my fault?” Probably it is, 


that no amount of practice can render it 
pleasant, or ever tolerable. The daily duties 


be to many of us, a daily torture. But in 
most cases if a man looks at his work in a 
right spirit, and sets himself steadily to per- 
form it in the best possible way, he will, by 
degrees come to like it. For the mainspring 


‘Soldiers ! from the summits of yonder pyra- 
mids, forty centuries behold you!” is all very 
well ; but there is infinitely more real power 


* At eight this evening, Badajos must be 
stormed.” 


feeling possesses to make the heaviest and 


highest circles. 





What sort of a hand |she offered her services. They were accepted, 


hood of Sedan. Hearing that there was a 
great want of nurses—as indeed there was— 





although there certainly ave cases, where the | 
occupation is so unsuited to the workman, | 


of all sterling work, is not liking, but duty. | 


most disagreeable duties comparatively light. | 
I knew a lady, brought up in the midst of | 
elegance and refinement, and moving in the | 
During the Franco-German | 
war she happened to be in the neighbour- | 











And in these, it is well to look | 


our hearts for the past, to collect our energies || 
In the main, how- || 


of a butcher, a gaoler, or a scavenger, would | 


in Nelson’s famous signal, or Wellington’s 


And it is marvellous what a power this |; 
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and the first thing she had to do, was to. hold 
the leg of a patient while it was being ampu- 
tated. “I saw,” she said, “ that the surgeon 
looked anxiously at me, but fortunately I did 
not feel faint; and when it was all over, I 
felt I had gained confidence.” In the,course 
of a month or so, she had, with only one 
assistant, the entiré charge of some thirty 
patients, suffering, many of them from fearful 
wounds—nursing them by day and nigh* 
And though it was a tremendous strain on 
both physical and mental strength while it 
lasted, yet she, like many others, left it at last 
almost with regret ; and it was, as old Pepys 
says, “pretty” to see the interest taken in 
each of her patients, as if they had been little 
children, instead of great, big men. One poor 
fellow could fancy nothing, and was rapidly 
sinking from want of nourishment. So after 
trying in vain ‘to tempt him by all kinds of 
dainty dishes, “I found,” she said, “that he 
had a fancy for some kind of soupe maigre 
miserable watery stuff— which he used to 
have in his cottage at home. SoI found out 
how to make it, and his eyes quite sparkled 
as I brought him a basin; and from that 
moment he took a turn.” Another was 
brought in with a shattered leg. “ The surgeon 
said it must come off; but the poor fellow 
looked at us so piteously that I begged to be 
allowed to try what could be done to save it. 
And by very careful nursing, and feeding 
him up, we managed to bring him through.” 
And so on in other cases. Now this lady is 
only one out of many who devoted themselves 
to the work ; and their general testimony is, 
that services which under other circumstances 
might be menial and even repulsive, became 
endurable and almost pleasant when under- 
taken as an honourable duty. 

I think that—at any rate to a man—passive 
endurance is a harder task than work of any 
kind, however disagreeable. Read that noble 
sonnet of Milton on his blindness. and think 
what a trial it must have been to him to 
“stand and wait.” The soldier in the hos- 
pital, lying there helpless, with the shattered 
leg, must have found it harder to make the 
best of things, than his kind nurse, even with 
thirty patients on her hands. It is all very 
well to say, it might have been worse ; you 
might have lost both legs, or been killed 
outright. “Quite true,” he will reply, “ but 
that doesn’t make my present pain less, or 
take away the weary feeling of lying maimed 
and helpless, while my comrades are fighting 
for their country.” No, there is, as we 
shall see presently, only one thing that will do 
this ; still, a cheerful, uncomplaining spirit, 














not given to looki:g inwards, but ready to 
take a kindly interest in those around it, will 
go a long way towards the desired end. 

Lawyers have a proverb which runs thus— 
De non apparentibus et ae non existentibus, 
eadem est ratio; that is to say, things we do 
not see, are, in a certain sense, non-existent 
to us. And this is certainly true of the dis- 
agreeables of life. As far as practicable let us 
treat them as Nelson did the signal for recal’. 
It was flying plainly enough from the Admiral’s 
mast-head; but Nelson did not see it— 
because he turned his blind eye to that side! 
There are many disagreeables in our daily life, 
to which, if we would make the best of it, 
we must turn our blind eye. 

Some people reverse the process. They 
turn the blind eye to all that is pleasant in their 
lot, and the seeing eye, armed with double 
power, on their trials and crosses. You 
remember Mrs. Gummidge in “ David Cop- 
perfield” ? She was seated in the warmest 
corner of Mr. Pegotty’s cabin, and had the 
easiest chair; but while all around her were 
working and talking cheerfully, Mrs. Gum- 
midge sat silent over her knitting, heaving at 
intervals a forlorn sigh. In vain the hearty 
old sailor tells her to “cheer up.” Mrs. 
Gummidge did not appear to be able to cheer 
up. She took out an old pocket handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes, and then, keeping it 
ready for use, proceeded to inform the com- 
pany that she knew she was “a lone, lorn 
creetur’,” and that everything went contrary 
with her; that she felt it more than other 
people, and that she had better go to the 
workhouse at once and be out of people’s 
way. 
On the other hand, look at some foreigners 
—for I think, that asa rule, they adapt them- 
selves to circumstances better than we do,— 
such as the French emigrés in our fathers’ 
time at the beginning of the present century. 
See such a one, brought up perhaps in the 
midst of wealth and luxury and refinement, 
and now by some turn of fortune compelled 
to earn his bread in the midst of strangers, 
contemptuous of the “ Monseer,” and un- 
sympathizing if not actually unkind,—a sort 
of Esop’s partridge in the midst of the fight- 
ing cocks. The way in which such men make 
the best of things is perfectly wonderful; 
enduring without a murmur privation of all 
kinds, lightly putting aside the actual rude- 
ness of the vulgar, and the contempt of the 
would-be great, always bright, cheerful, and 
ready to do a kindness, doing their work in 
a way which might often shame those who 
have been brought up to it. Such men are 
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a living embodiment of the art of making the| 
best of things. 

You may thus make the best or the worst 
of your lot; but you may also do something 
else. As Mr. Gladstone would say, there 
are three courses which we may adopt. You 
may, so to speak, make morhing of it. 

Sometimes a human being, by a course 
of misfortune, neglect, and ill-treatment, is 
brought into a perfectly passive state ; just 
as if you compress india-rubber beyond a 
certain point, it loses its elasticity and becomes 
solid. There are few more melancholy sights 
than a poor wretch—perhaps a child—so 
accustomed to want, and misery, and ill- 


usage, that it takes blows, abuse, starvation, |. 


cold, as part of its every-day life, and accepts 
them as inevitable. Do you remember the 
description in Household Words of the 
poor casuals on a rainy night in Novem- 
ber waiting outside the workhouse gate? 
“ Crouched against the wall, in the dark 
street, on the muddy pavement, with the rain 
raining upon them, were five bundles of rags. 
We went to the one nearest the workhouse 
door, and I touched it. No movement re- 
plying, I gently shook it, The rags began to 
be slowly stirred within, and by little and 
little a woman’s head appeared. ‘Tell us,’ 
said I stooping down, ‘why are you lying 
here?’ ‘ Because I can’t get into the work- 
house.’ She spoke in a faint, dull way, and 
seemed to have no curiosity or {interest left. 
‘Were you here last night?’ ‘Yes, all last 
night, and the night before too.’ ‘Where 
have you been all day?’ ‘About the 
streets. ‘What. have you had to eat?’ 
‘Nothing,’ I put some money into her 
hand, and she feebly rose up and went away, 
She never thanked me, never looked at me. 
but melted away into the miserable night, in 
the strangest way I ever saw. One by one 
I spoke to the rest. In every one interest 
and curiosity were as extinct as in the first. 
No one made any sort of profession or com- 
plaint ; no one cared to look at me; no one 
thanked me. I have seen many strange 
things, but not one that has left a deeper 
impression on my memory than the dull, im- 
passive way in which that worn-out heap of 
misery took the piece of money and was lost 
in the gloom.” 

Ah, my friend, thank God that however 
tried you may be, you have not yet come to 
that! Better the pain, be it ever so acute, 
than the insensibility which tells of morti- 





fication and approaching death. 


We have hitherto treated of what may be 
called the secondary means of making the 
best of things. 

A sense of duty may do much towards 
rendering us content, and a cheerful disposi- 
tion may do more. “ Noblesse oblige” may 
render irksome duties lighter, and by putting 
the disagreeables of our lot out of sight, we may 
in some measure put them out of mind also. 
But the real talisman lies deeper. Hear old 
Herbert : — 

“ Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see ; 


And what I do in anything, 
To do it as to Thee. 


All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean 

That with this tincture, ‘‘ For 7%y sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean, 

A servant with this clause: 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws. 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


There is no way like this for making the 
best of things. The tincture “ For Thy sake,’ 
at once takes to itself all these secondary 
remedies for discontent, as a mighty river 
carries with it a hundred tributary streams. 

Is it duty? Who should do their duty like 
the signed and pledged soldiers of the great 
Captain? Is it alight heart? Who if not 
the Christian, should “rejoice always” ? 
Is it “ modlesse oblige”? Should the heirs 
to a kingdom and children of a King do 
anything unworthy of their high descent? 
Is it looking at the bright side of things? 
Why, “the sufferings of this present life,” 
said one who had borne and suffered more 
than most men, “are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed.” 

True, the world at large does not recog- 
nise this principle. And yet a little thought 
would show that when the question lies 
between God on the one hand, and man on 
the other, since we are quite certain that 
none of God's purposes will fail, the only case 
in which man can have his own way is when 
Ais will coincides with his Maker’s. Then 
indeed you will have perfect harmony and 
perfect happiness. For the superior will, 
being guided by infinite wisdom and infinite 
love, must produce the best possible result ; 
and we shall find that, when properly under- 
stood, the child’s idea is not so far wrong, 
and that happiness consists in “having your 
own way” after all. 


C. W. GOODHART. 
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RAILWAYS AND THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
BY MADAME COULIN OF VEVAY. 
Parr. EI. 


A JOURNEY BY THIRD CLASS. 
“The Man who was Lord of fate, 
Born in an ox’s stall, 
Was great because He was too great 
To care about greatness at all.” 
George Macd onald. 


ithe Underground is not the place for that ; 
| besides, every one is too tired to talk. It is 
| deeds, not words, you have brought him there 
|to notice, 
Now we all know how selfish fatigue is apt 
“Kindness is real wealth.” |to make us, and that the exhausting air of 
Hindu Proverb. | London brings on at the close of the day a 
EVERYTHING in the world possesses an indi- |“ tired-out” feeling that country workers 
viduality of its own. The different classes | know nothing of. You must put all this isto 
of a railway train form no exception to the the balance before you weigh the kindly selt- 
rule, for whatever changes may occur in /|denial of these Metropolitan third-class pas- 
them, and however much their singularities | sengers. 
may for a time seem to intermingle, it is} It almost invariably happens that by these 
rather because, like the shaken particles of a | late trains the carriages are greatly crowded. 
kaleidoscope, they are readjusting themselves | Yet as long as a place can be made no carp- 
into some new design, than that any of their |ing voice refuses to let another enter ; if it is 
characteristics are likely to be lost, or to} a woman, the nearest man silently rises, and 
perish. |she takes his place. As for children, every 
With regard to the third class, this is, on/one has a knee to offer, and often they offer 
the whole, a comforting reflection ; since its | both. 
passengers, with, as we have seen, much to! Now the things I have recorded occur 
mend, possess two qualities one should be|nightly,and are done quietly and as a matter 
sorry to see obliterated. Of these, the first|of course. Our English working classes want 
and most general is ‘‘communicativeness ;”/many things. They want a sterner upright- 
—a frank, outspoken way of talking freely |ness, a greater self-command, and a more 
and without disguise upon whatever subject | rigid sobriety. Terribly they want them, but 
may be set going. It is very likely that the | they have this one bright jewel of kindliness, 
geniality excited by this quality has much|for which may God remember them, and 
to do with the higher sentiment of which itis | grant them the rest. 





so often the forerunner. ‘This higher senti- 
ment is a very marked characteristic of the 
third class. It is kindness. 

In a third-class carriage conversation is 
commonly general, in a second restricted, 
and in a first intimate or #77, In the former, 
and I am sorry to allow it, more self-denial 


So if ever you wish to show a foreigner 
the politeness of our working classes, do not 
| forget to take him into a third-class carriage 
of the Underground Railway, and let us hope 
that when all the reforms and changes that 
are now shaking this class are over, and the 
new pattern comes out clear, kindliness and 








is exercised, and more kindly deeds are done, | frankness may stiil form its most conspicious 
than in the other two together. colours. 

So much indeed is this latter circumstance) Having taken this little peep into the Un- 
the case, that should you ever wish to show/derground, let us now come into daylight 
to a stranger the best side of our English! and prepare ourselves for a longer journey. 
working men, you could not do it more effec- | Its incidents will, I think, confirm the truth 
tually than by taking him a journey third) of my assertion with respect to some of the 
class. | characteristics of third-class passengers. 

To do this you need not go far. The short) Icannot say that this journey had a pleasant 


stages of the Metropolitan will suffice. Just | beginning, for it was a wet market day, and the 
take him down there at night, when the| station of the large manufacturing town, where 
working part of the population are returning| our train was already prepared and waiting, 
Indeed, the in- 


Mind, he won’t hear much talking,| was excessively crowded. 
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tricacy of the various lines, the noise of the 
trains whistling past, or puffing and thump- 
ing in their efforts to stop, the crowded plat- 
form on which the bedabbled mud-stained 
passengers stood in groups, or hurried along 
with dripping umbrellas, the constant “ By 
your leave, ma’am,” or “ Now then, sir! 
look out, sir!” of the porters as they 
wheeled past some huge truck-load of lug- 
gage, the dark dinginess of the atmosphere, 
the pouring rain, the confusion, and above 
all, the noise all contributed to make our 
attempt at starting anything but agreeable, 
and not a little puzzling. 

The very dogs seemed to feel it was not 
a pleasant state of things, and skulked close 
to their owners’ heels, or stood trembling by 
the different trucks to which they had been 
temporarily attached, with faces expressive of 
apprehension. As to comforting a dog who 
has a very reasonable fear of getting lost, 
it is by no means easy. Not until you can 


make him believe that if he is, you will take 
care of him, will he wag his tail and be 
happy» _ 

Even then he fully means to keep always 
on the look out for his old master. Oh, noble 
animals! why don’t we set our faces as re- 
solutely against any specious pretences for 


torturing them, as against slavery or any 
other hideous form of wickedness ? 

“‘ Guard,” said my companion impatiently, 
“which is our train ?—confound it !” 

“ Your train? Where for, sir?” 

“For the north—that is, for Edinburgh.” 

* All right, sir, down the platform, opposite 
side, sir.” 

“We had better cross then?” 

“Yes, sir. Train leaves in ten minutes, 
sir.” 

My friend was cross; he hated a crowd, 
and objected to travelling third-class. He 
had reasons for doing so to-day, but declared 
his intention of escaping into the first should 
anything unpleasant happen. 

For the moment nothing unpleasant 





seemed likely to happen. True, the carriage 
was deplorably dirty, but then one hardly! 
perceived it, because the eye glanced on to 
its occupants, two fresh-looking country- | 
women with their rosy-cheeked children. | 
They were returning from market, and their | 
baskets, once laden with butter and eggs, were 
now filled up with other commodities. They | 
amused themselves by watching the people 
on the platform, and made not a few saga- | 
cious remarks on the high-heeled, and false- 
hair-crowned lasses they saw there. 

“T say, Sally,” said the one next the win-| 


dow, “just look at them dressed-up things. 
They’re no ladies either, bless you, one can 
see that. I wonder nowif any of ’em could 
cook an honest man a tidy bit of dinner? 
Tommy, what are you after? Keep out of 
the lady’s way and behave yourself ! ”’ 

This piece of advice was addressed to a 
chubby-faced little lad, who had slipped off 
his seat to peer up into my face. 

“Cook! No, ’taint likely ; but the men’s 
no better than they. I’ll be bound they can 
find their likes. But look at this one ; she 
ain’t dressed up noways.” 

“T hope she won’t be a-coming in here. 
Did ye ever see the like?” 

At this moment a porter appeared at the 
window, counted us, opened the door, thrust 
in the “this one,” and shut it to again in 
the usual noisy but professional manner. 

The clean market woman, on whom the 
woman thus somewhat roughly pushed in 
almost fell, immediately beat a hasty retreat, 
carrying ‘Tommy along with her. Her com 
panion took refuge by me, and placed her 
baskets opposite. 

My friend looked from his end of the car- 
riage and scowled, and the “this one,” find- 
ing further progress thus morally and physic- 
ally barred, flung herself down into my 
opposite corner. 

I have written “ flung herself down,” but 
“slunk into” would have far better expressed 
the attitude, as, drawing herself quite back, 
she glanced outside and then in, as if wishing 
to escape observation. 

For a dirty slattern, in a long, trailing, 
ragged dress, shawl brown with exposure, and 
humble bonnet, whose faded flowers so well 
accorded with her face, to feel uncomfortable 
at coming thus suddenly amongst tidy people, 
seemed most natural. To set her more at 
ease I looked out of the window. It was 
not shut ; close by stood a policeman, and 
the last passengeus were hurriedly taking their 
seats. As I watched them my vision was 
suddenly obstructed by the face of a middle- 
aged woman. It attracted me by its dis- 
tressed expression; the poor slattern of the 


corner glanced at it too. 


“Mother,” said she, “he’s not come.” 

“Yes, heis. I don’t know what you’re to do. 
Can’t you get under the seat? Oh, do try— 
don’t let him see you!” 

“ Move off, then, or he’s sure to,” replied 
the daughter, crouching painfully down, and 
in such evident terror that instinctively I 
held up a finger to the policeman. 

He, gifted with that tact so common 
among our English police, drew quietly 
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nearer. He did not say a word, but there he | poor slatternly woman betook herself. Mean- 
stood, while a man, dressed like a blacksmith, | while we had rushed on through a rich and 
and whose leather apron was looped up at one | beautiful country, passing first one little sta- 
corner, as if hé had just left work, passed | tion and then another, till we came to one 
along the platform, and having evidently | larger than the others, and the market people 
noticed the mother as she hastily withdrew | got out, little Tommy highly delighted at 
from our carriage, made straight for it and | doing so, for he had got quite tired with the 
paused before the window. rough shaking which had so often obliged 
He was not a bad-looking man ; his fore- | him to hold on to his seat. 
head was broad, his expression, though now! ‘The carriage looked very forlorn when 
angry, was thoughtful, and his bearing manly. | these bright-looking people were out of it. It 





| All about him bespoke force, constancy, and | needed repainting and cleaning, and some- 


misery. His shirt was in rags, and his clothes | thing to give it a touch of beauty. 

needed repair. He and happiness had evi- | And now the country began to change. Its 
dently parted company. As he grasped the|lovely greenness gave place to blackness, 
ledge of the window, and poured forth a tor-| Whirling along, we saw black fields, black 
rent of angry words to the crouching woman | trees, black hedges, black sheep, black roads 
before him, they fell from him in dislocated | leading to red-black towns. Round some of 
sentences. | these places were heaps of ignited, smoulder- 

So you're off,” said he; “you've ruined ling cinders, which had attained the propor- 
me, and now you are off! Off by the sly, | tions of veritable hills. 
too! Oh! you're a wife for a fellow to have! In this universal gloom of smoky black- 
got! But I’m not going to be served like|ness, the white blinds of the long rows 
that! Mind, I’ll pay you off for this! Yes,|of small brick houses (and these rows 
if [——” abounded everywhere) formed the only bit of 

Our time was up ; passengers and luggage | cheerfulness; and the dancing, tearing flames, 
satis/actorily and finally arranged, the engine- that alternately rose and fell from the huge 
driver waited for the signal. The policeman, | tower-like furnaces, its only bit of beauty. 
who, though he had watched what was pass- | How brilliantly these jagged flames shone, 
ing, had not interrupted by look or word although it was daylight! if, indeed, that could 
what was being said, but had quietly waited be called day which smoke had turned into 
for the right moment, now approached. twilight. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he, removing the| Passing through the Erewash valley, one 
man’s hand from the window, “ excuse me, | can better understand why strikes are there 
but the train is starting.” accompanied by deeds of cowardly violence. 

The tone, which was most polite, died One thing certainly might be done for its 
away ; the husband stood as if stupefied on the |rural population. The kilns, built close to 
platform; the woman rose from her crouching | rows of cottages, vomit out more smoke than 
position, and covering her face with her hands, | the factories, and not being obliged to have 
slunk back into her corner, and wept. The;high chimneys, the consequences to the 





| train moved off with a quiet force from the/ wretched occupants of these places can be 


present into the future, and, we had started. |imagined. I saw villages and cottages 
I said it was not a pleasant starting, and I literally buried under this most noxious 

wastight. It isalways a very painful thing to | vapour. een 

come into contact with the misery of an ill-| The train stopped at one of these dismal 

matched pair. For such, there is only one smoky places, and a crowd of people made a 

remedy—a remedy that will bear us through it, rush at the carriages. Ours was filled at once. 

overcome it, or make us better for having had | They were working men who got in, and they 

it. Itis to take it and lay it before God, not | had their tools with them. One was smok- 

occasionally, but constantly. These great sor-|ing, and once seated the others prepared 

rows can only be subdued by prayer, and it is immediately to do so. 

far better to keep the misguided near us,| “Guard! guard! Here, I say, guard!” 

and hold on asking God’s mercy for them, | cried my friend, hastily putting his head out 

than to push them off from us into darkness | of the window. “Find me another carriage. 

and ruin and despair. | I can’t stand this, you know,” said he in an 
There is a key to every misery, and there |aside to me. “And you?” 

was to this. It appeared before we had pro-| “T’ll try a little longer.” 

ceeded far in the shape of a bottle of spirits,| ‘ As you will—I shall be in the next car- 

to which, by way of numbing her sorrows, the | riage.” 
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All right ; I'll call if I want your help,” 
said I, laughing. 

“Pray do,” said he, descending, and leay- 
ing me to my fate. 

This fate seemed at first as if it meant 
indeed to be a hard one, for four out of the 
five men had already filled their pipes, and 
the fifth was preparing to do so. When the 
odour of tobacco was added to that of spirits 
—for the poor slattern had again had recourse 
to her dram-bottle—it would be unbearable. 

Now in France or Switzerland, Russia or 
Germany, there would have been nothing for 
it but to make a speedy exit. As to expect- 
ing a self-denying courtesy from the working 
men of England, any more than from those 
of these countries, it was not to be thought 
of. So before the pipes were actually 


lighted, and while the train was still at a 


stand, I rose, somewhat unwillingly I con-| 
fess, to follow my friend into the next car- 
riage, and receive the mocking I knew would | 
be freely accorded to me. 

But Fortune, said to be ever fickle, and | 
moreover to favour the bold, suddenly rolled | 
round her wheel. 

“‘T hope, mum,” said the oldest workman, | | 
“as you b’ain’t a-goin’ ’cause of our pipes.” | 

“Well, yes, Iam ; but it don’t matter, you | 
have a right to smoke here; it’s a smoking | 
compartment. I didn’t observe it when I | 
got in. But there’s plenty of time to find | 
another, so please let me pass.” 

“Oh, mum, don’t you now; we don’t 
care so much to smoke ; we'll put em’ up.” 

“Yes, yes, mum, we'll put ’em up,” said 
another of the men. 
"em up; sit ye down.” 

“No, no; I am going a long way, and it. 
wouldn’t be pleasant to feel I was keeping 
you from your pipes.” 

“Never you mind, mum, we b’ain’t goin’ 
far, but if we were makin’ for Newcastle 
’twould be all the same ; we never annoys | 
females.” 

So the five men put up their pipes, and | 
although before they arrived at their destina- 
tion they looked, as the Scotch so prettily 
say, “a-wearying” for them, they never ex- | 
pressed that weariness further than by an oc- 
casional gape or an involuntary nod. 

These men, in their rough jackets and 
soiled linen, with .their weather-beaten faces | 
and coarse hands, who could not hold them 
selves upright, but sat all huddled up and in 
embarrassed, slouching positions, were gentle- | 
men. 

‘On the outside of things look for differ-| 
ences, on the inside for likenesses.” | 


“Bless ye, we'll put 


The same nobility of mind can exist in the 
non-educated as in the educated. The one 
presents it arrayed in a finer costume than 
the other ; but whether it appears dressed in 
elegant, flowing, or appropriate language, or 
wearing the tatters of misfitting, vulgar, or in- 
complete expressions, the nobility is the same. 

To be clothed in rags is, however, always 
a misfortune ; not only because rags are a 
discreditable garb, but because they let in 
every gust of cold or rainy weather. 


correctly live as in a prison, of which his 
tongue is jailer. Before letting them out he 
handcuffs them, and they come forth embar- 
rassed, ashamed, or crippled. 











'make, are all parts of this culture. 


that reason, judgment, discernment, 


| cannot grow wild. 


In a good man the want of education is, 
therefore, a very serious want, and one that 
greatly retards his usefulness ; 


enthusiasm to'overcome this obstacle. Some, 
and it is greatly to their honour, do; but how 
| often do we see wise men unable to cope 
‘with a fool, only because they cannot bring 
forth their reasons! Now the best aid in such 
cases is education. 


he must have | 
| not only a rare moral courage, "but also a rare | 





The thoughts of a man who cannot speak | 


Thought is given to man | 


as corn is given, but both one and the other | 


| require. cultivation. 
| bread till it has passed through many pro- 
cesses, or thought benefit the world until it 
has undergone much culture. 

The effort of training ourselves to discri- 


| minate and outwardly express the difference | 
between what is the true, and what the false, | 


the labour and pains we take in learning this 


_ discrimination, the knowledge we acquire, the 


experience we gain, the very mistakes we 
It is by 
its means that our dormant faculties are 
aroused, called into action, and strengthened ; 
order, 
method, fancy, imagination, by turns come 
into. play. By turns they seize upon 


or use the senses, and the just eye, the cor- | 
rect ear, the eloquent tongue, the skilful | 
hand, are so because they have become in- | 


terpreters of the educated but silent thought 


| within, 
Thought is one of God’s greatest master- | 


'pieces. This, I think, is one reason why in 
| our Lord’s teaching we are urged to ask for 
| the Holy Spirit, since it is from this source 
alone that the highest thoughts we are capa- 
ble of cultivating can come. 

But see, the blackened fields and flaming 
furnaces are gone, and groups of fine trees, 


* It is a fact, perhaps not known to all, that corn 
It dies out. 





Corn * cannot give us || 
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and verdant slopes of grass refresh the sight. | finished again. The man then took the two 
Out yonder, skirting a pleasant field, are a/in his hand, and resting on the knob of his 
row of stately elms ; beneath them is a wind-| umbrella, waited for an opportunity of speak- 
ing, old-fashioned hedge row, that has nooks | ing with the donor. But the donor was now 
in it such as children like to hunt for violets | reading, and evidently did not wish or mean 
in, The branches of some of these trees|to be interrupted. It now became a silent 
have been struck by lightning, for though it} combat between the wills of these two men, 
is but just summer, they have the tints of| one resolutely bent on being heard, and the 
autumn. For the present they are beautiful, | other on not hearing him. 

but their sap is going fast: when it is gone| Moroseness is, however, less enduring than 
their leaves will shrivel, their wood decay, | | geniality. At all events, in this case it was 
and the next storm will rend them from their | the first to tire ; the reader glanced from his 





| places. Then they will lie on the soil and| book, and the holder of the tracts broke in 
| rot, till their turn comes to be carried off for| immediately : _ 


firing. | “Got a garden, sir?” said he, in a cheery, 
Not so those dark green branches. Their | out-of-doors tone. 

tints are not so gaudy, for the sap is in them.| “No. What makes you ask?” replied the 

This sap has crept into their foliage, | other. 

nourished their blossoms, and strengthened} “Oh, ‘cause your trac’ has set me a-think- 

their wood. They won't fear the wind, or be in’ on mine. It’s a pity now as you haven’t 

hurt by the rain. Even when winter comes, | got e’er a garden.” 

and they are encumbered with snow, or “I suppose you think so because you area 

stretched out all bare and seemingly dead,| gardener?” replied the donor of the tract, 

their union to the tree secures them ; the life  icily. 

is there, and hidden up in that life the buds; “That’sjustit, sir,” pursued the man, smash- 

and hopes of the future. ing up the ice. “‘ Mine’s a fine garden, sir, but 
The stately elms have disappeared ; but! if I hacted with it as this trac’ says I should 

not the lesson they have conveyed. Resting | hact with myself, a deal of profit Id get out 

in God, the thoughts cf a man can achieve | of it!” 

their work and stretch on into a hopeful) “I don’t take in your meaning.” 

future. Severed from Him their task is left! “ Don’t you? Supposing now, with a gar- 

incomplete, and they themselves perish. den as needs a deal of waterin’, I just was 
But we had other passengers ; one ofthem, always a-pumpin’ but never a-waterin’.” 

a tall, bony, and extremely austere-looking “ You'd be a fool to do ’t,” remarked one 

individual, sat down in the place just vacated of the labourers. 

by my friend. He was buttoned up to the; ‘“SoI should, and it’s for sure as it ’ud 


chin in a shabby brown-black coat, that bring me to ruin; but bless you, that’s not | 


nearly reached to his ankles, and glanced ’ow I hact. When I’ve pumped, off I go with 
round upon his fellow-travellers with a look a can in each hand an’ water my garden. Ah! 
that was at once pharisacal, sour, and de- an’ often my neighbour’s,—don’t I, missis ?” 


| fiant. A genial, kindly couple, who had that) “ Yes, master, and you are in the right of 


me 


“ready to help” expression which is stamped it.” 

into some countenances, got in after him. “So, sir, there’s your tracs, an’ much 
For the moment no one felt disposed to obliged to you all the same, an’ no offence 

talk, so we drove on in silence. ‘The indi-| meant.’ 

vidual in the corner was the first to break it) ‘ You don’t agree with them? what do you 

by offering us some tracts. These he pulled object to in them?” 

out of the side pocket of his coat, sorted, and, “No offence, sir, but they want the Bible 

handed as he judged appropriate. Perhaps Christ in’em. Them as wrote ’em will find 

because he had not one suitable, the forlorn that out at last. I make no doubt o’t.” 

slattern was not included in this distribution.| ‘ That is to say, as far as I can make out 
Courtesy required that we should read your meaning, that you are for w orks,” ob- 

them, and so for a time those who could do served the giver of the tracts as he took them 

so were fully occupied. Of the five working back. 

men, two managed to spell theirs over. This ‘Well, sir, I ‘ope as I am. The Lord 

they did aloud, and very literally in the said, ‘ If ye know these things happy are ye | 

“ sweat of their brow.” It made my throat if ye do ’em,’ an’ I’ve found it true. Ah! 

ache to hear them. As for the genial couple, | but we’ve a poor lass down at our place as | 

theirs were soon finished, exchanged, and_ puts me to shame, an’ that she do.” 
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“ She has lain with her face downwards for |thank her kindly for her verses,” said the 
six years, ma’am,” observed the man’s wife, | wretched creature as she accepted it. 


‘an’ she’s hardly ever free from pain.” “Yes, yes, I'll tell her. I know what 
“Ts she your daughter?” asked the tract |she’d say if she saw you in such trouble.” 
giver. ‘What ’ud she say ?” 


” 


** No, sir, she’s none of our’n; she’s been| ‘“ She’d say, ‘ Cry to Jesus 
sent to the missis to be taken care on, poor! We had reached York, and my friend re- 
lass.” ‘joining me, we took some refreshments. 
“How old is she?” asked the slattern,| Before we again left I saw the genial man 
suddenly interested. ‘and his wife. They were agreeing together 


“She is nineteen. She'll not see twenty. | to take the unhappy woman to their own 





As she lies she writes.” ibome, to see “what could be done for 
“Writes? What does she write?” I her.” 
asked. | How comfortable it was to enter the clean 


“Texts that come into her mind; the commodious carriage of the Great Northern ! 
missis cuts her strips of paper, and when he | Large deep seats, slightly raised at the edge, 
has written on ’em, takes and folds ’em up| ample space, and accommodation for parcels 
an’ puts em’ in a little basket at her bed’s | and umbrellas, well-fitting doors and windows, 
head.” ‘and an extreme cleanliness made it hard to 

“‘ Have you any of them with you?” realize that this was only a third-class 

“Oh dear yes, ma’am. It would greatly carriage. 
distress her if we had come without. She} I must, however, say that quitting the 
calls them ‘her love and her prayers ;’ every | Midland we had lost the privilege of travel- 
one who visits her takes one. ‘ Mind,’ said ling express. My friend, who had no incli- 
she to me this morning, ‘ you give them away, | nation to re-enter the third class, left me at 
they have all been prayed over.’ She is so its door, and we continued our route as 
patient, ma’am, it’s wonderful,” continued the | before. 
woman, as she took a small bag out of her} My new companions were no _ longer 


basket and began to open it. English. They were three young men, ap- 
It was quite full of prettily coloured and parently in very different circumstances of 
daintily folded strips of paper. life. The eldest, who was very simply dressed, 
The slattern was the first to stretch out her had a thoughtful, scholarly face, and a havre- 
hand. ‘sac of the kind common in Switzerland. 
“‘ Give me one,” said she. This havresac, which lay open on the seat 
“Take one—take any you like,” returned by his side, and contained many books, was 
the bag-holder. forming a butt for the irony of his com- 


Now they were very affecting verses that panion, a youngman as unlike himself as the 
the poor thing thus, seemingly by accident, plain knapsack was to the other’s fine port- 
lighted upon, and, as opening the pale-rose}manteau. Fashionably dressed, with linen 
paper, she read aloud, ‘“‘ Know, therefore, and |at once exquisitely white and elaborately 
see, that it is an evil thing and a bitter, that | embroidered, with boots of the latest make, 
thou hast forsaken the Lord thy God;” ‘“‘And and a voice loud and criard, he talked so 
beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, fast, and with such assurance, and, especially 
saveme. And immediately Jesus stretched when opposed, in so high a key, that except 
forth His hand and caught him.” /by screaming louder or gesticulating more 

I could not help feeling that they were | effectively did there seem to be the least 
singularly appropriate. She seemed to feel chance of bearing him down. As for the 
this herself for her eyes filled with tears, and third, a strong, sturdy young fellow in a 
she turned aside to conceal her emotion. blouse, whose father was most likely some 

Meanwhile we all by turns put our hands | well-to-do peasant, he continually interrupted 
into the bag, the workmen choosing the and opposed, though he could not quiet the 
brightest coloured papers to take home to noisy speaker. 
their children. | Looking from one to the other, I saw at 

When the distribution was finished, the | once that they were all Swiss, and whispered 
owner of the bag replaced it in her basket, | to myself the name of their canton. 
then taking out of it a seed cake, enveloped| As they felt alone, not for a moment 
in a cloth of snowy whiteness, she cut a|imagining I understood what they were say- 
good slice and offered it to her neighbour. _| ing, they rattled along famously. The knotty 
“You'll maybe tell that poor girl as I} subject of knapsacks dismissed, they took up 
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that of the ladies, compared notes as to the| 


different and comparative merits of Swiss 
or English maidens, unanimously agreed in 
preferring the former; spoke of English 
habits, and good manners, with an extreme 
and amusing freedom, and finally fell foul 
over the language. This time the discussion 
threatened to become serious, for they had 
all learnt English, and all thought they knew 
it perfectly. One little word, however, put 
them all to the right about, and proved an 
apple of discord. ‘This harmless little word 
was “nice.” The eldest had used the ex- 
pression “a nice girl.” The second objected ; 
‘‘nice,” he said, meant something good to 
eat,—was she eaten raw or baked ? 

At this the third laughed noisily. The 
eldest maintained his ground ; when he could 
make himself heard he said “a nice girl 
meant a pretty girl.” And now the contest 
rose, and the torrent of words grew faster 
and more furious, the second shouted and 
bullied, and the eldest exhausted himself in 
vain efforts at interrupting the speaker. 
“ Let’s have no more of this clamour,” said the 
third, with a strength of lungs equal to the 
occasion, “ let’s ask this English lady.” 


“You need not ask me,” said I, laughing, | 
We do say ‘a| 
nice girl,’ but it means something better) 
than pretty,—it means amiable, agreeable, just | 
such girls as, if you are to be so fierce over | 
[ sincerely | 

| brought it in. 


“for I'll tell you without. 


trifles, you'll need for your wives. 
wish you the luck to find them.” 

They laughed and thanked me, and then 
the second held out his hand to the eldest, 
and said they were great friends. But my 
speech had the effect of making them a little 
quieter ; partly because they felt a little 
ashamed at their previous remarks having 
been understood, and partly because we fell 
to talking together about their country. 

We were speeding on our way at a com- 
fortable, steady pace. The air was more and 
more exhilarating, one could smell the sea, 

ad the country, which had now changed in 
character, was most interesting. At one of 


the places where we stopped, the door} 


opened, and another passenger got in. He 
was a stout, self-complacent looking gentle- 
man, evidently rich. The porter pushed in 
after him a wicker basket, which when he 


had settled down the new-comer began to| 
It was one of those convenient | 
luncheon baskets, and on being opened | 
displayed a most tempting array of eatables—| she was ! 
too tempting, indeed, for very hungry travel- | 
There was a fowl, with fine slices of corner opposite to her husband, who, en- 
ham, a dainty salad, a roll of bread, a piece | cumbered as he was, stretched out an arm to 


unstrap. 


lers. 


of cheese, and a bottle of wine. The bottle 
of wine was the first thing removed. The 
Swiss exchanged glances. It was readable 
enough. “Will he offer us a glass?” In 
their country he would certainly have done 
so. Poor fellows, I felt for their disappoint- 
ment. The Englishman slowly unfolded his 
napkin, laid it across his knees, drew out 
his knife and fork, put half the fowl on to his 
plate, poured himself out a glass of wine, 
and slowly commenced operations. The 
three hungry faces watched the proceedings. 
They were very slow and solemn. When at 
last they were ended, the last crumb de- 
voured, the bottle empty, the basket strapped 
up again, the feeder looked benevolently 
round, and catching the eye of the eldest Swiss 
fixed on him with no little interest,— 

“T assure you now,” said he, tapping his 
stomach significantly, “I feel considerably 
the better for that.” 

The Swiss coloured. The gormandizing 
propensities and the selfishness of the English 
had formed one of the topics they had so 
lately discussed. But the Swiss area reticent 
people ; besides, they are polite. So when 
he had coloured, he bowed. 

**T don’t doubt it, sir,” said he. 

This gentleman was not with us long. His 
place was more than supplied by the family 
who succeeded him. They were poor people 
of the better class, with their three children. 
The youngest was a baby. The father 
He had the sharp, intelligent 
look of a city man. He looked very tired, 
as did his eldest child, a delicate, pale-faced 
little girl, wearing the lily but not the rose. 


‘She had, it seemed, left that behind her, for 


her little brother: how he managed to keep it 
in the smoke and grimness of Manchester 
is one of nature’s secrets. They had left 
Manchester early that morning. It was 
curious to see how the children clung to 
their father. It was he who held the baby, 
made it a bed, and sat down at its feet ; it 
was into his arms that “the lily” crept, 
“snuggling” down with her head on_his 
shoulder; it was behind his back that the 
rosy little boy came to play. 
Until one looked at the mother one could 
not explain the riddle ; but when one did, it 
was made clear. Children have wonderfully 
acute powers of discernment, and always 
know who will take the best care of them, 
Oh this poor mother! how bedizened out 
How little of the mother there 


was in her! She settled herself down in the 
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put a shawl round her shoulders. In a very 
short time, all save the playful little boy slept. 
As for him, he was evidently used to amuse 
himself, and showed his powers of doing so 
in a very remarkable manner. 

As for the Swiss, the elder, who had been 
long in England, looked on these proceed- 
ings quietly enough, but the two younger 
evidently regarded them with immense 
curiosity ; nursing-mothers they were well 
acquainted with, but a nursing-father was a 
prodigy of nature. 

We had come suddenly on Durham. Its 
splendid cathedral stood out majestically, 
robed in a vapour of golden sunlight. It 
came upon one with the force of a grand 
idea, and awakened ‘the same emotions. 
Beauty is mighty, and the men whose work 
it has been to make it permanent will not 
surely lose their reward. 

“ Ma foi /” said the youngest Swiss, “ but 
it’s a fine town.” 

“ And the cathedral,” said the eldest, stand- 
ing up to admire it. 

“* It’s as fine as the church at Neuchatel,” 
remarked the second. 

“TI should rather think it is, and a trifle 
finer. What a fine place it is!” 

“Have you seen Zurich?” interrupted 
the second. ‘No? ah, well, then you have 
seen nothing—just nothing! It’s the finest 
town—the very finest——”’ 

“In the whole world,” put in the eldest ; 
“when I’ve seen it I'll judge.” 

“But I tell you that till you’ve seen 
Zurich you've seen nothing,” exclaimed his 
comrade, gesticulating violently. 

“ Don’t clamour about it,” interposed the 
third : “I have seen Zurich; it’s fine enough, 
but nothing so remarkable.” 

But the second was not goingto be silenced. 
He argued, and screamed, and gesticulated, 
like the lawyers in Racine’s “ Plaideurs,” 
until he woke up the baby, and with the 
baby the rest of the family, the husband 
looking for an instant at the excited young 
man, as if asking himself whether or no he 
was mad. Perhaps the look took effect ; at 
all events, the culprit sat down, and peace 
was restored. 

And now the father dragged out the great 
basket he had shoved in under the seat, and 
asked the mother to see what she had to give 
them. She replied by opening it and pro- 
ducing two bottles, one of which contained 
milk. Her basket was in such disorder, 
that in “rummaging” for some little cakes 
loose in it, she tapped the bottles one 
against the other. Both were smashed, but 








though their contents were filling her lap and 
running on to the dress of her child, she sat 
quietly on, not attempting to do anything. 
Not so the husband ; he impatiently flung 
down the window and threw the bottles out. 
He was vexed, but made no remark. His 
wife meanwhile just shook out the contents 
of her lap into the carriage, which was of 
course immediately in a swim. The “lily” 
cried, she was so thirsty! The father kissed 
and comforted her till she fell asleep again. 
The poor little boy, who had had so many 
games all to himself, and been so merry and 
contented, was thirsty too. He looked up 
into his father’s face; “Me dink,” he 
vainly repeated. Happily, at this moment I 
recollected half a dozen oranges my friend 
had put into my sac; I handed them to the 


mother, and though it made me wince to see | 
her tread the peelings under foot, it did me | 


good to observe the relief their pleasant juice 
afforded. The generous little fellow held up 
the quarter given him to his father’s lips, 
with a “ Papa dink” that was delightful. 

How mercifully God had dealt with this 
man in letting his children resemble himself ! 
and how true it is that children, like the 
flowers, turn to the sun! 

We were now skirting the sea-coast, taking 
in delightful little whiffs of a fine sea breeze. 
We passed quaint old places, and the people 
at the stations talked a north country brogue. 
It seemed a kindly tongue. I was particularly 
struck with one feature of this northern part 
of England: the towns and villages, instead 
of being built on the level ground, or on the 


| slope of some hill, seemed by common con- 


sent to be playing at hide-and-seek, and to 
have hidden themselves snugly up in every 
old quarry, excavation, or unexpected depres- 
sion they could find. 


quite suddenly upon a hole in which was a 
town. Durham itself is pretty much in this 
case, but there were some far more so. 
Morpeth, which we came to later, was perhaps 
the most striking of them. A large town 
built in a large hole, that large hole quite full 
of smoke! We saw its fine church, and 
streets of houses, as through a cloud. 

Perhaps some day or other in the past 
these towns were glad to keep concealed ; 
perhaps even now in the long cold gusty 
winters they are glad to keep sheltered. 

We were pleased enough to reach New- 


castle, and all turned out on to the semicir- || 7 
cular platform of its station to get a stretch. | 
| How grand the town looked in spite of its | 

















Some of them did 
this so effectually, that in the midst of green | 
downs, or long undulating slopes, one came | 
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blackness! It reminded one of some dark 
beauty adorned with Roman pearls. Its fine 
buildings seemed to have crowded up to the 
station, as if eager to give us a welcome. 
Standing outside the carriage I made a rapid 
sketch of those nearest. A splendid church, | 


and the noble post-office, were jotted down | tears told us she was a Cumberland woman, 
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| little ’uns though,” remarked the Manchester 
| mother thus, in a loud aside to her husband, 
| and making pretty nearly her first speech. 

| The handsome child took the bun, and 
|held up her mouth to be kissed. She was 
|indeed a beauty. The mother between her 
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as souvenirs of noble minds,—for you will| going back to her husband who was at work 


remark that only noble minds think of making | 


a futurity for their works. While I was so} 
occupied the Swiss ran off to get refreshments, 
and the nursing-father, still with a child on| 
each side, indulged in a few whiffs of tobacco. | 
The Scotch guard of the train came and 
peeping at my work, asked if I had been to 
Edinburgh before, and promised to look after 
me. These north-country people are a fine 
genial race. 

We re-entered the carriage laden with booty. 
The mother had found a fresh supply of 
cakes, and the Swiss had a huge bag of buns. 
They had, they said, taken some extra for 
me. I thanked them and gladly accepted ; 
sketching had too much occupied me to 
run after food, and my friend had left me 
at Durham. Just at starting, a woman 
came to the door, asked if there was room, 
and entered. She had with her the finest | 
child I ever saw ; she herself was a fine and | 
handsome woman, and had breadth as well | 
as height. Her mother came to the door, | 
with another child. They both wept at| 





in Edinburgh. 
The prospect did not seem a pleasant one 


'to her. 


Evening was now drawing in; across the 
high clear sky pale clouds, some touched 
with amber and others with gold, slowly and 
majestically passed. 

Some of these had fantastic forms, or 
opening showed arched vistas into the far-off 
ether. Long stretches of country interspersed 
with little villages, breaks in the coast, letting 
us catch peeps of a pale green sea,an old 
castle or tower placed by the shore or stand- 
ing inland, a feeling of freshness and keen- 
ness in the air, the kindly voice of some 
porter before the door telling what place we 
were come to, or expatiating on the beauties 
half hidden from us, the gradual coming on 
of twilight, then of night, the glimmer and 
flicker of the newly lit lamps over our heads, 
the shutting up of the windows, the pro- 
longed expectancy, the running along faster, 
the shrill continued whistle, the sudden look- 
ing out upon other trains and a broad bridge, 


parting, and for long, long after we had/the glancing up to houses that seemed built 
started, the daughter continued sobbing. The}in the sky, the picturesque effect of their 
child on her knee looked into her face with/uneven, many lighted windows, the grand 


perplexity. 

“What a beautiful little girl you have !” I| 
said, hoping to distract her. 

The woman kissed her child, and then | 
glanced at the delicate city children opposite. 

“We're country-bred,” said she ; “oh, but 
I grieve after my mother! there’s none like 
a mother, husbands is nothing to ’em.” 

“Come now, that depends,” said the Man- 
chester man. 

“There are husbands good in the world,” 
observed the youngest Swiss. 

“And you’ve got a beautiful child,” said 
the eldest, offering her a bun; “ she’s so large, 
so handsome.” 

“Them big children haven’t the wits of the 


profit by, or imitate, disappear in the crowd. 





buildings one half felt, half saw so close at 
hand, the stepping out among a new but 
kindly people,—all these things occurred one 
after the other and completed our journey. 
It was Edinburgh, city of the learned, of noble 
buildings and romantic histories, whose beau- 
ties are so manifold that we must stop on 
the threshold. 

Our third-class journey is come to a close. 
The nursing-father has moved off with his 
children ; the Cumberland woman has found 
her husband; the Swiss, appreciating the 
picturesque, stand up to stare at the city; 
and I, hoping the reader may have found 
among our passengers something to admire, 
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NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 


No. VII.—WoMEN AND SLAVES. 


| Ir would seem as if some people pass through 

life with their eyes closed, while others possess 
peculiar powers of observation. Nothing 
escapes their notice ; and while the unobser- 
vant person, if questioned, can give little if 
any account of the scenes he has witnessed, or 
the events in which he has participated, his 
companion has noted the peculiarities of 
the people he has come in contact with, and 
the countries he has traversed, and can give 
an intelligent and succinct account of what- 
ever was noteworthy. 

The new system that now prevails in the 
Foreign Office, by which Secretaries of Lega- 
tion abroad are required annually to report 
on the commercial progress or political con- 
dition of the countries to which they are ac- 
credited, has placed a vast fund of valuable 
information at the disposal of the public ; but 
one would think that this general rule, if en- 
forced on every youthful aspirant to diplomatic 
honours, must be a source of considerable 
worry of mind to the man who is destitute of 
powers of observation ; it must sorely puzzle 
such an one to acquire, and put into readable 
shape, the necessary information. We are 
reminded “in this connection,” as the Yankees 
say, of an anecdote told of an honest but un- 
educated master of a British man-of-war, who 
was placed in such a predicament owing to the 
issue of an Admiralty order requiring that the 
officers, on the occasion of their visiting a port 
little known, should give a written description 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
The worthy master evaded the duty as long 
as he could, but on the occasion of his enter- 
ing the port of Muscat, the captain, knowing 
that from former visits, he was conversant 
with the place, insisted on his conforming with 
the Admiralty requirements. In despair the 
officer shut himself up in his cabin, and on 
emerging from it handed his superior officer 
his report, observing as he did so, “ There, sir, 
I have obeyed orders, and you will find all I 
could write about these black fellows, and all 
they deserve.” 

The following is a verbatim copy of the 
“report ’’ in question :— 

“ Inhabitants of Muscat. 

“ Asto manners they have none ; and their 

customs are very beastly.” 





To our mind there has been no shrewder 
observer of Persian manners and customs— 
no less thanof Persian history, in which field he 
stands pre-eminent—than that great soldier- 
statesman, Sir John Malcolm ; and though he 
wrote his works on Persia half a century ago, 
and made his observations during his two 
political missions to that country in 1800 and 
1810, yet so conservative are the people— 
using the term not in the political sense, but 


asindicative of their aversion to all progress || § 


and improvement—that his books are descrip- 
tive of the Persians of the present day ; and 
then his style is so pleasant and graphic, that 
with all due respect for the works of Bucking- 
ham and other clever writers who have tra- 
versed the same classic ground, and discoursed 
on the same subjects, we never tire of reading 
the report of the British “ Elchee”’ to the 
court of Teheran. This appreciation is doubt- 
less not lessened by the admiration we enter- 
tain for the genius of this remarkable man, 
who is equally distinguished as a_ soldier, 
diplomatist, politician, or man of . letters. 
We have put together some notes culled 
chiefly from his pages, of the condition of 
slaves in Persia, which contrasts most favour- 
ably with that which was accorded to them in 
the days when the “ domestic institution ” was 
not peculiar to Oriental climes, 

The Turkomans, who used to enslave the 
Persians captured during their raids into the 
border provinces, were harsh taskmasters, and 
showed the brutality which has always charac- 
terized the race when under their great leaders, 
Chenghiz Khan and Tamerlane * they devas- 
tated half Asia ; but the Persians themselves, 
when they, in turn, harried the valleys of 
Georgia, and carried off the fair-haired youths 
and lovely damsels. of that mountain tract, 
generally treated their captives with humanity. 
The first step towards conciliating the master 
is the adoption by the slave of the Mahomme- 
dan religion. After he is trained to service he 
attains the condition of a favoured domestic, 
when he cannot be distinguished by any pecu- 
liar habits or usages. Except at seaports, as 
Bushire, he is seldom put to hard labour. The 
slaves are not doomed to till the fields or to 


* Properly Teemoor-lung, the ‘‘ lame ” Teemoor. 
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work at manufactories ; their occupations are | 
all of a domestic nature, and good behaviour 

is rewarded by kindness and confidence. The 
term Gholam, or slave, isnot one of opprobrium 

as among us, nor does it ever convey the idea | 
of degradation. They are mostly Georgians. | 
The master generally appropriates the females | 
to his own harem, or for the service of his | 


| wives ; and when the males are of proper age 
| he marries them to a female slave in the family 
| or toa free woman. 


The children of these 
marriages are called Khana-zadeh, “house- | 
born,” and become, in a manner, part of their | 
master’s family, having a rank only below) 
In many families of consequence | 
these house-born slaves are the most attached | 
and trusted of adherents ; they often inherit a 
considerable portion of the wealth of their | 


| master, and not unfrequently lose, by a 


marriage in the family, all trace of their origin. | 
According to the Mahommedan law, the state | 
of slavery is divided into two conditions,—the | 
perfect and absolute, or imperfect and privi- | 
leged. Those who belong to the first class 

are, with all their property, at the disposal of | 
their masters. The second, though they can- | 
not before emancipation inherit or acquire 

property, have many privileges, and cannot | 
be sold or transferred. A female who has a 


| child by her master belongs to the privileged 


class, as does also a slave to whom his master 
has promised his liberty on the payment of a 
sum, or on his death. The greatest encourage- 
ment is given in the Koran, and by all com. 
mentaries on that volume, to the manumission 
of slaves. Mahommed has said, “ Unto} 
such of your slaves as desire a written instru- 
ment, allowing them to redeem themselves on 
paying a certain sum, write one, if ye know! 


| good in them, and give them of the riches of 


God, which He hath given you.” 

Itis in obedience to this precept that pious | 
Mahommedans often grant small pieces of 
land to a slave, or teach him a profession, that | 
he may, through industry and frugality, attain | 
the means of paying for his freedom, at the | 


| same time that he acquires habits which | 
| render him worthy of the great gift. Mahom-| 


medans are also encouraged to manumit their | 
slaves by the law, which gives them a title as 
residuary heir to any property which the per- | 
son to whom they may have granted freedom | 
dies possessed. On one point the slaves are 
treated as on a footing of equality with free 


portions of the community. They are only 
liable, for any crimes they may commit, to half 
the punishment which would be imposed on 
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of their not being on a par with them as to 
knowledge or socia/ ties. The application of 
this law in cases where death or amputation 
of a limb is adjudged has puzzled the wise 
Moollahs, and many wondrous volumes have 
been written on this knotty point. 

Since the annexation of Georgia by Russia, 
and the successful completion of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s mission, by which the Sultans of Zan- 
zibar and Muscat have entered into a treaty 
to abolish for ever the slave trade in their do- 
minions, a great difficulty must have arisen in 
Persia as to keeping up the supply of slaves 
for the wealthy classes : the slave market in 
Muscat, as also that in Zanzibar, is a thing of 
the past, and with it must have ceased the 
supply of the woolly-headed Africans. 

So lately as the last decade of the last cen- 
tury the Persians invaded neighbouring states, 
and carried into captivity vast numbers of 
helpless people, to pass the remainder of their 
days in slavery in a foreign land; and however 
easy the requirements of the Koran and the 
customs of the country made the yoke thus 
imposed upon thesewretched victims of human 
wickedness, yet it isimpossible to read with- 








out indignation of such terrible wholesale | 


instances of “ man’s inhumanity to man.” 


In 1794, Agha Mahomed Khan, the able 


founder of the Kujjur dynasty, in order to 
punish the Turkoman tribes inhabiting the 


plains near Asterabad, who had slain his: 


brother*, and committed the most cruel 
excesses against his own subjects, marched 
into their country, and retaliated with a 
severity that filled even their savage minds 
with terror. He brought away a number of 
their wives and children, some of whom were 
made slaves, and the rest kept as hostages 
for the good conduct of their families. 
Moollah Mahomed, in his history of the 
Kujjurs, states that many of the females 
perished by their own hand to escape a cap- 
tivity which might have subjected them to 
insult. 

But the expedition of Agha Mahomed 
Khan against the Georgians in the following 
year, far surpassed in the atrocities committed 
by his troops the horrors of the punishment 
awarded to the Turkomans, who by their 


* This brother, Hoossein Kooli Khan, had two sons, 
one of whom, afterwards Futteh Ali Shah, ascended 
the throne after his uncle, Agha Mahomed, and is the 
grandfather of the present KingNussur-ood-deen. Agha 
Mahomed had five half brothers, three of whom fled from 
Persia, one he deprived of sight, and Jaffier Kooli Khan 
—the ablest and bravest of them—he treacherously put 
to death, that his nephew, then a boy of fourteen, should 
have no rival. 
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| depredations deserved little sympathy, though | Persia with 25,000 captives, who were re 
| unfortunately the innocent women and child- | duced to a condition of slavery. The females» 
ren were the chief sufferers. At this time, from their superior beauty, became the 
Georgia, which was tributary to Persia, was favourites in the harems of their lords, and 
ruled by Heraclius, who, taking advantage the younger captives were forced to abjure 
of the distracted state of that country, whose | their religion. 
sovereign had not yet succeeded in establish-| © Malcolm, referring to the fact that many of 
ing himself on the throne, transferred his | the women who had attained maturity, re- 
allegiance by a formal act from the kings of | tained their religion, mentions the case of an 
Persia, whose authority his ancestors had | affluent merchant, who told him that he had 
acknowleged for centuries, to the Empress offered marriage to a beautiful girl, whom 
Catherine II. of Russia. ‘he had purchased from a soldier, if she 
Agha Mahomed was greatly enraged, and ‘would become a Mahommedan, but in vain ; 
determining to act with great celerity, so as|and “she prays so prettily,” he added, smil- 
to prevent Heraclius from receiving assist-|ing to her little images, “ that I have been 
ance from Russia, he marched from Teheran half tempted myself to become an idolater.” 
on the 14th May with an army of nearly; The social position of women in Persia is 
60,000, or, according to other accounts, |little better than that of slaves, and they are 
80,000 men, divided into three columns. | valued merely so far as they minister to the 
The right column, which moved through the | wants and desires of their lords. But it was 
countries bordering on the Caspian, encoun- | otherwise in the days before the religion of 
tered no resistance, but the Khans of Erivan, Mahomed, as interpreted in the Koran, exer- 
the capital of Armenia, and of Sheshah, pre- | cised a baneful influence over its votaries. 
pared to oppose his advance, and the aged |In ancient times women were held in high 
Waly, or Prince of Georgia, when summoned respect, and had an honourable place in 
to appear before the Persian monarch and | society ; and as an equal rank with men is 
pay the accustomed tribute, returned for secured to them in the Zend-avesta, or ordi- 
- answer that he “acknowledged no para-|nances of Zoroaster, we may conclude that 
mount sovereign but the Empress Catherine they enjoyed equal privileges before the time 
of Russia.” |of that great reformer. We are told by 
Detaching a corps to mask Erivan and Quintus Curtius that Alexander would not 
Sheshah, which he could not hope to capture | sit in the presence of Sisygambis till she 
“without considerable delay, owing to his army requested him to do so, because it was not 
consisting chiefly of horsemen, he advanced the custom in Persia for sons to sit in presence 
rapidly with 40,000 men against Heraclius. | of their mothers. 
The Georgian prince was ill-advised enough| ‘The Persians are entitled by law and usage 
to advance from Tiflis to meet his antagonist | to take. females, not within the prohibited 
with less than 10,000 soldiers, and staked | degrees of kindred, in three different ways— 
the fate of his country on a pitched battle,| by marriage, by purchase, and by hire. The 
which was fought within fifteen miles of his | female is betrothed by the parents, oftentimes 
capital. The Georgians displayed the most | in infancy, but the marriage must take place 
headlong valour, but all their efforts were on her arriving at a proper age; she may, 
vain against the overwhelming hosts of the | however, refuse her consent when the priest 
enemy, and with difficulty Heraclius was} comes to perform the ceremony, though this 
enabled to flee to the mountains with some | rarely happens, as the parties never see one an- 
of his followers. Agha Mahomed achieved | other before they are united, and seldom hear 
a complete victory, and entered Tiflis, which |any reports but what are favourable. The 
he gave over to the tender mercies of his | marriage must take place in the presence of 
soldiery; the male inhabitants were put to | at least two witnesses, who must be freemen 
the sword, the females subjected to every |and Mahommedans. The contract is regu- 
insult, and the Christian churches were | larly made out by an officer of the law who 
levelled with the ground. Fifteen thousand | attends, and is then attested and given to 
of the youth and beauty of Tiflis were borne | the female, who preserves it with great care, 
away in the train of the conqueror, who, being | for it is also her title to dower, which is her 
resolved to complete the subjugation of the | chief provision in the event of her husband’s 
province, remained during the winter en-|death, and her sole dependence if she is 
camped near the junction of the Cyrus and | divorced. 
Araxes. The right of the wife to this settlement is 
It is said that Agha Mahomed returned to | guarded, says Malcolm, not only by law and 
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usage, but by the protection of her male rela- 
tions, who are in general the witnesses. It 
is made payable from the property of the 
husband ; and if he has none, the wife’s por- 
tion is secured upon whatever he may here- 
after possess. The dower is made over to 
the female, or her assignees, before the con- 
summation of the marriage. It becomes her 
entire right, and it is not unusual for a mother 
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to give her favourite son her dower, which he 


465 
from the hour when the deed is signed to the 
whole sum agreed to be paid to her, though | 
the contract entitles her to no share in the 
property left by her husband. Though Per- 
sians, like all Mahommedans, are restricted 
by the Koran to four wives, yet they are 
permitted by purchase of slaves, or otherwise, 
to increase the number of females in their 
families to any extent their means will permit; 
though the priesthood are expected to set 
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can compel his father to pay. The law on/an example of moderation in this respect. 
dower constitutes, as was no doubt intended,| The women of the Eelyats, or wandering 
a considerable check upon the men of every | tribes, are more respected and have greater 
Mahommedan nation ; and it is one of which | freedom than those who dwell in cities. 
the women of Persia are very jealous. A| They share the fatigues and dangers of their 
woman, according to the Mahommedan law, | husbands; and if not of high rank, they 
may exonerate her husband from any part, or} openly perform all the domestic and menial 
even the whole, of her dower. There are, | offices of their homes, and personally receive 
however, rarely instances of the whole being | and entertain their husbands’ visitors. Their 
restored, though the wife sometimes gives up | bearing has all the characteristics that might 
a part at the earnest solicitation of the hus-|be expected from their condition, and offers 
band or his friends. Ifa husband sues for a|a marked contrast to that of their town-bred 
divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife’s/ sisters, whose faces their jealous lords never 
dower ; but if she sues for it, her claim is | display to the gaze of strangers. On one 
cancelled. Hence it is not unfrequent among occasion, when Sir John Malcolm was riding 
the lower orders, when a man desires to be near a small encampment of the Affshar 
rid of his wife, for him to use her so badly | tribe, he expressed his doubts to a Persian 
that she is forced to institute a suit for sepa-| noble who accompanied him as to their 
ration, which, if granted, cancels all her|reputed boldness and hardihood, and parti- 
claims upon her husband. A man may di-|cularly their horsemanship. He called “to 
vorce his wife at pleasure, but the expense|a young woman of handsome appearance, 
and scandal attending it are so great, that it}and asked her in Turkish if she was not a 
is unusual among the respectable classes. | soldier’s daughter. She said she was. “And 
The causes of separation are much the same | you expect to be a mother of soldiers?” 
as in more civilized countries; bad temper,!She smiled. “Mount that horse,” said he, 
extravagance, and ill-usage figure among the | pointing to one with a bridle but without a 
chief offences, unfaithfulness on the part of| saddle, ‘‘and show this European envoy the 
the wife being punishable with death. The| difference between a girl of a tribe and a 
marriage ceremony is generally made the|citizen’s daughter.” She sprang upon the 
occasion of extravagance greater than any | animal, and setting off at full speed did not 
that would be contemplated by even the stop till she reached the summit of a small 
most reckless parents of Belgravia, or the | hill covered with loose stones: when there, 
“shoddy” aristocracy of New York. It is} she waved her hand over her head, and then 
not an uncommon circumstance, we are told, |came down at the same rate she had as- 
for a man to waste the means he has spent|cended. “ Nothing,” adds Malcolm, “could 
his life in acquiring on his wedding day, it|be more dangerous than the ground she 
being considered a point of honour to surpass | galloped over; but she appeared quite fear- 
in display and extravagance all those moving | less, and seemed delighted at having an op- 
in the same sphere of life. portunity of vindicating the females of her 
Besides the ordinary marriage for life, the| tribe from the reproach of being like the 
Persians have a custom peculiar to them| ladies of cities.” ‘ 
among Mahommedan communities, of con-| But though these Eelyat women enjoy more 
tracting marriage for a limited time, varying | freedom than their town-bred sisters, like 
from a few days to ninety-nine years, a species | the women of all Eastern races, they toil while 
of engagement which is seldom entered into | their husbands spend their time in amusement 
except by women of inferior social position.|or indolent repose, and their condition is 
The man may at pleasure dissolve the con-| more that of servants than of associates, If 
tract, which is made out by a moollah and|the men of these wandering tribes have 
duly witnessed; but the female has a right| oftentimes only one wife, it is because their 
VIII. 21 
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poverty and usages deny them the power ; but 
on settling in cities, or attaining a higher 
position, they take advantage of their legal 
right to marry four wives. The birth of a 
son is hailed with joy, and that of a daughter 
with disappointment, as the mother enjoys 
considerable authority over her offspring, 
which of course ceases on the marriage of a 
daughter ; while her consequence in the tribe 
is increased on the son attaining his majority ; 
it being customary, in cases where the latter 
has sufficient means to have a large estab- 
lishment, for the mother to have charge of all 
the family arrangements, even to choosing 
and keeping in order her son’s wives. A 
disgraceful custom prevails in Persia of giving 
to the lowest classes the wives and females 
of any minister or person in authority who 
has suffered death in consequence of having 
incurred the State’s displeasure. This bar- 
barous practice is held in abhorrence by the 
Turks and other Mahommedans. 

Women are not allowed to join in the 
public prayers at the mosques. They are 
directed to offer up their devotions at home ; 
or if they attend the place of public worship, 
it must be when the male sex are not there. 
This practice is founded on the traditionary 
sayings of Mahomed, and is regarded as 
conferring that inferiority and seclusion to 
which the female sex are doomed. “This in- 
feriority carries its compensations, as it is 
held that women, not having the same oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, and being 
intellectually inferior, their responsibility 
should be less, and the law decrees that they 
shall only receive for any crime half the 
punishment that would be inflicted upon a 
man. The same principle in reference to 
their good actions has led to their being only 
deemed entitled to half the enjoyment that a 
man can attain in the next world: as, how- 
ever, the decrees of Mahomed as set forth in 
the Koran have no force in paradise, the 
balance is decidedly in their favour. 

With all these depressing influences, women 
exercise considerable power in Persian house- 
holds, and the favourite or the clever mother 
oftentimes rules as absolutely as in our more 
favoured clime. Whether a man marries a 
woman of low connections, or a slave, who 
cannot claim a dower, in the expectation that, 
his power being absolute, his partner must be 
submissive, or whether he weds some woman 
of high birth or great wealth, who considers 
herself as the ruler of him she has con- 
descended to marry, the result is often the 
same, and the wife by her beauty in the 
former case, or the fear of her powerful rela- 


tions in the latter, exercises a dominant sway 
over her lord. 
Saadi, said, “ My termagant of a wife, with 


proachful tone, and asked, ‘ Are not you the 
contemptible wretch whom my father ran- 


infidels for ten dinars and enslaved to you 
for a hundred !’” 

The Persians illustrate every sentiment by 
a story, an art in which they are certainly 


cultivated, and insures a livelihood to those 
having a good memory and dramatic talent, 
for the reciter always assumes in voice and 


his tale. 


recollection Shakspere’s “Taming of the 


sequel that it is not given to every man 
to possess the capacity to enforce his du- 
thority. 


in person, and possessed of both sense and 
courage ; but he was poor, having no property 


served as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. 
The latter, satisfied of the purity of Sadik’s 
descent, and entertaining a respect for his 
character, determined to make him the hus- 


able for her haughty manner and ungovernable 
temper. 

“Giving a husband of the condition of 
Sadik to a lady of Hooseinee’s rank was, 
according to usage in such unequal matches, 


good report of his personal qualities she 
offered no objections to the marriage, which 
was celebrated soon after it was proposed, 
and apartments were assigned to the happy 
couple in the nabob’s palace. Some of 
Sadik’s friends rejoiced in his good fortune, 
as they saw in the connection he had formed 
a sure prospect of his advancement. Others 
mourned the fate of so fine and promising a 
young man, now condemned to bear through 
life all the humours of a proud and capricious 
woman ; but one of his friends, a little man 
called Merdek, who was completely hen- 
pecked, was particularly rejoiced, and quite 








whom, after my release from the Christians | 
at Tripoli, I had received a dower of a hun- || 
dred dinars, one day addressed me in a re- | 


somed from the slavery of the Franks at the | 
cost of ten dinars?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘I am | 
the same wretch whom he delivered from the | 


unrivalled. This accomplishment is much | 


manner the 7é/e of the dramatis persone of | 


A story is told of one of these high-born | 
termagants who was effectually brought to a || 
proper state of subjection, and brings to the |! 


Shrew,” though we are reminded by the | 


“ Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome | 


but his sword and his horse, with which he | 


band of his daughter, Hooseinee, who though | 
beautiful, as her name implied, was remark- | 


like giving her a slave; and as she heard a |} 





That great sage and poet, 1 
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chuckled at the thought of seeing another 
in the same condition with himself. 

“ About a month after the nuptials Merdek 
met his friend, and with malicious pleasure 


wished him joy of the marriage. ‘ Most sin- 


cerely do I congratulate you, Sadik,’ said he, | 
‘Thank you, my | 


‘on this happy event.’ 
good fellow, I am very happy indeed, and 


rendered more so by the joy I perceive it| 
‘Do you really mean to 


gives my friends.’ 
say you are happy?’ said Merdek, with a 
smile. ‘I really am so,’ replied Sadik. 
‘Nonsense!’ said his friend; ‘do we not all 


know to what a termagant you are united ?| 
and her temper and high rank combined | 


must no doubt make her a sweet companion !’ 
Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the 
little man actually strutted with a feeling of 
superiority over the bridegroom. 


“ Sadik, who knew his situation and feel- | 
ings, was amused instead of being angry. | 


‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘I quite understand the 
grounds of your apprehension for my hap- 
piness. Before I was married I had heard 
the same reports as you have done of my 


beloved bride’s disposition, but I am happy | 


to say I have found it quite otherwise: she 
is a most docile and obedient wife.’ 

‘ But how has this miraculous change been 
wrought ?’ 

‘Why,’ said Sadik, ‘I believe I have some 
merit in effecting it ;’ but you shall hear. 

“ After the ceremonies of our nuptials were 
over, 1 went in my military dress, and with 
my sword by my side, to the apartment of 
Hooseinee. She was sitting in a most dig- 
nified posture to receive me, and her looks 
were anything but inviting. As I entered 
the room a beautiful cat, evidently a great 
favourite, came purring up to me. I de- 
liberately drew my sword, struck its head off, 
and taking that in one hand and the body in| 
the other, threw them out of the window. I 
then very unconcernedly turned to the lady, 
who appeared in some alarm: she, however, | 
made no observations, but was in every way 
kind and submissive, and has continued so 
ever since.’ 

“« Thank you, my dear fellow,’ said little 
Merdek, with a significant shake of the head 
—‘a word to the wise ;’ and away he 
capered, obviously quite rejoiced, | 

“It was near evening when the conversa- 
tion took place; soon after, when the dark | 
cloak of night had enveloped the bright radi- | 
ance of day, Merdek entered the apartment | 
of his spouse, with sqmething of a martial | 
swagger, armed with a scimitar. The unsus-| 
pecting cat came forward to welcome the | 
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‘though it involve the husband in ruin. 
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husband of her mistress, but in an instant her 
|head was divided from her body by a blow 
from the hand which had so often caressed 
|her. Merdek having proceeded so far coura- 
| geously, stooped to take up the dissevered 
members of the cat, but before he could effect 
this a blow upon the side of the head from 
| his incensed lady laid him sprawling on the 
floor. 

“The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 
from zenana to zenana with surprising ra- 
| pidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in a 
|moment whose example it was that he imi- 
tated. ‘ Take that,’ said she, as she gave him 
another cuff; ‘take that, you paltry wretch ! 
;you should,’ she added, laughing him to 
scorn, ‘have killed the cat on the wedding 
day.’” 

The author of “Sketches of Persia” de- 
tails a conversation he had with some learned 
Mahommedans, which puts before the reader | 
the Persian view of the position occupied by | 
women, and it certainly is a remarkable fact 
that the women of the towns regard with 
contempt their sisters of the wandering tribes, 
and so far from envying them their com- 
parative freedom, speak with aversion of the 
customs by which the female is made the 
companion of her husband. 

“If you will read the Koran,” said Jaffier 
Ali, “ you will find that our prophet not only 
'ranks women with men as true believers, but 
particularly ordains that they shall be well 
treated and respected by their husbands ; he 
has indeed secured that by establishing their 
right to dowers, as well as to claims of in- 
heritance. He also has put it out of the || 
power of a husband to hurt the reputation of || 
his wife unless he can produce four witnesses 
of her guilt; and should he have witnessed 
that himself, he must swear four times to the 
fact, and then by a fifth oath imprecate the 
wrath of God if he is a liar. Even if after 
this the wife goes through the same cere- 
mony, and imprecates the wrath of God upon 
her head if her husband does not swear falsely, 
her punishment is averted ; or if she is di- 
vorced her whole dower must be paid to her, 
Then 
a woman who is divorced may marry again 
after four months, which is believed to be 
soon enough. These widows, I assure you, 








| sir, when they have a good dower, are re- 


markable for consulting their own judgment 


‘as to a second choice; they are not like 


young giddy girls, who are guided by their | 
parents or the reports of old nurses or match- 
makers. Besides the liberty they enjoy of 
going abroad, some of the rooms in the | 
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merdaneh, or man’s apartments, are only 
divided by a curtain or screen from the 
zenana, or female apartment, and the ladies 
can when they choose both see and hear 
through that as much as they desire.” 

On the question of the present social usage 
by which the young girls are debarred from 
exercising a right to select their future hus- 
bands, Jaffier Ali said, “Our daughters 
are usually betrothed when children, and 
married when very young; the husband is 
commonly selected from equality of condition 
and age. All this issettled by the parents, whose 
regard for their children, it is supposed, will 
make them take every means to promote 
their happiness. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that worldly motives often lead to youth 
and age being united ; but this, I am told, 
occurs even in England. The liberty of 
choice which your forward though inexperi- 
enced young ladies exercise, has bad as well 
as good effects. Our daughters never run 
away ; and as they have seldom ever seen 
their destined husbands, if they have no love 
for them, neither have they any dislike. The 


husband’s following her would be deemed 
an unpardonable intrusion. Then she has 
visitors at home—friends, musicians, and 
dancers ; the husband cannot enter the lady’s 
part of the house without giving notice. The 
moment his foot crosses the threshold, every- 
thing reminds him he is no longer lord and 
master; children, servants, and slaves look 
| alone to the lady. In short, her authority is 
/permanent: when she is in good humour, 
‘everything goes on well; and when in bad, 
nothing goes right. It is very well for grandees, 
who, besides power and wealth, have separate 
‘houses and establishments, and are above all 
| regard for law and usage, to have harems, 
and wives, and female slaves; but for others, 
though they may try the experiment, it can 
| never answer.” 

| Tothe Englishman’s query of why Mahom- 
'med set so bad an example to his followers— 
|for while he ordained that they should only 
| have four wives, he took to himself nine, besides 
I slaves of his right hand,” as those captives 
are termed who are acquired in wars with 
infidels—one of the disputants, Meerza Agha 





change from the condition of a girl under} Meer*—who claimed to be a Syud, that is, a 
the strict subjection of her mother to that of} descendant of the Prophet, replied, ‘“‘ The 
a wife at the head of her own part of the reasons of Mahommed (on whom be the 











household is so agreeable, that they are too 
happy to adopt it. 

“You English take your ideas of the situa- 
tion of females in Asia from what you hear 
and read of the harems of kings, rulers, and 
chiefs, who, being absolute over both the men 
and women of their territories, indulge in a 
plurality of wives and mistresses. These, 
undoubtedly, are immured within high walls, 
and are kept during life like slaves; but you 
ought to recollect that the great and power- 
ful who have such establishments are not in 
the proportion of one to 10,000 of the popu- 
lation of the country. Ifa person of inferior 
rank marry a woman of respectable connec- 
tions, she becomes mistress of his family ; 
and should he have only one house, he cannot 
place another on an equality without a cer- 
tainty of involving himself in endless trouble 
and vexation, if not disgrace. The dower 
usually settled upon such a lady, added to 
other privileges, and an unlimited authority 
over her children and servants, give her much 
importance; and she is supported by her 
relations in the assertion of every rightewith 
which custom has invested her. With re- 
gard to liberty, such a lady can not only go 
to the public bath, but she visits for one or 
two days, as she chooses, at the house of her 
father, brother, sister, or son. She not only 
goes to all these places unattended, but her 


| blessing of God) are inscrutable, but as far 
| as his acts can be judged by erring mortals, or 
| considered otherwise than as proceeding from 
divine authority, we may believe that in per- 
| mitting polygamy he only followed the custom 
|of the Jews, in whose prophet Moses you 
Christians as well as we Mussulmans, believe. 
The limitation to four legitimate wives was 
intended as a check, no doubt, upon those 
habits of sensual indulgence into which not 
only the affluent of the Jews, but the pagan 
Arabs, had fallen. The custom of very early 
marriages, and the effects of climate and 
sedentary habits, bring on a premature old 
age in many of our females ; but, after all, the 
number who take advantage of the licence to 
have a plurality of wives is not near so great 
as you imagine. Take a thousand Persians, 
and you will not find ten with more than two 
wives, and not thirty with more than one. 
The expense of a marriage, the maintenance of 
females, and, above all, the dower which is 
required, and which, remaining at the lady’s 


* The Persians and Afghans are much given to 


the adoption of the most high-sounding names. Thus 
you meet with many men calling themselves Shah 
(king) or Khan (chief) in conjunction with the names 
of Mahommed or Ali. In this instance Agha means 
‘*master ;” and Meerza, which prefixed to a name 
signifies “‘a man of business,” is derived from Meer 
or Ameer, ‘‘lord,” and Za, a form of Zada, “son.” 
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sole disposal, is independent of that inherit- 
ance to which she and her children are en- 
titled from the remainder of the husband’s 
property, are insuperable objections. We 
may, it is true, escape from one wife by 
marrying ; but if we are not rich, such a pro- 
ceeding involves the giving up most of our 
comforts in life. What I have said applies 
to men of moderate means; and as to the 
great mass of the population who live by 
their labour, few can support two wives. 

“Mahommedan women have never real 
power until they have offspring ; mader, or 
the mother, is, from the prince to the peasant, 
the chief object of affection and respect. On 
her not only domestic concerns, but the 
making of marriage usually depends. The 
care and indulgence she bestows upon her 
children is often in strong contrast to the 
neglect and harshness of the father, which 
deepens the impression of gratitude they 
entertain for her during life. This sentiment 
issogeneral, that nothing causes such complete 
loss of character as want of love and duty 
towards a mother.” 

The Meerza also pointed out that by the 
Koran,and the commentaries thereon, females 
have equal rights with males to use property ; 
and their claim to inheritance, though some- 
what smaller, is on a scale that shows they 
possess a certain social standing. Again, by 
the law a woman who has property of her 
own, which includes her dower, has full 
command over it during her lifetime ; at her 
death the husband has half if there are no 
children, and one-fourth if there are, the re- 
mainder being divided equally among them, 


of the dower or marriage settlement. Ifa man 
have an only daughter or granddaughter, 
she is entitled to half of his estate ; if two or 
more, they have two-thirds. If he leaves a 
son and daughter, the son has the share of 
two females, besides becoming, after the 
shares are allotted, the residuary legatee. 
Daughters born in wedlock have their allotted 
shares of inheritance, but in no case can they 
become heirs to any property beyond that 
amount. Mahommedans can bestow their 
property during life, yet by the strict inter- 
pretation of the Koran, bequests (to take 
effect after the death of the testator) are alone 
| legal for pious or charitable purposes, though 
others are attended to by the judges when 
not very injurious or improper. The argu- 
ment between the author of “Sketches of 
| Persia,” and the Mahommedan doctors, re- 
garding the relative happiness and independ- 
 Stice of women in Europe and in Persia, 
|of which we have given the salient points, 
ended, as disputations on matters connected 
'with religious convictions, or deep-rooted 
| prejudices founded on immemorial custom, 
‘usually terminate; that is to say, in the 
|manner denoted in the famous Hudibrastic 
| verse,— 








‘* He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still, 
Which he may adhere to, yet disgwn, 
For reasons to himself best known.” 


The Englishman, in seeking to prove the 
greater desirableness of the position of the 
British female, who is taught in this country 
to regard herself as down-trodden, had sense 





females sharing the same as males. When the 


and justice on his side ; but before we can hope 


husband dies, his legal wife or wives inherit|to inculcate our views of the rightful social 
one-fourth of his ‘property if there are no| position of females we must seek to educate 


children ; if there are, the wife or wives have | 
one-eighth, though this is always independent | European ideas. 


the men ‘of Persia, and imbue them with 
Cc. R. LOW (LATE I. N.) 
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DIFFICULTIES OF CHARACTER: AND HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM. 


No. VI.—SELFISHNESS. 


THERE is in every human being a naturaljand man, and the government of duty. 
principle or instinct which leads him to provide|‘‘ When the principle of self-love,” says 
for his own interests, enjoyments, and com-| Abercrombie, in his “‘ Moral Feelings,” “ be- 
forts. Itis absolutely necessary to the con-| comes deranged in its exercise and objects, 


ditions of life in this world that this should] it leads to those habits by which a man seeks 
be so, and it is in truth only another instance | his own gratification in a way which interferes 


of a unity of plan in the creation of man and| with his duties to other men. ‘This he may || 


the arrangements of the world in which he is| do by an undue pursuit of any of the desires, 
placed. Self-love, with its fruits of prudence, | —whether avarice, ambition, love of eminence, 
forethought, industry, dignity, and honest in-| or love of fame; and the desire of knowledge 
dependence, is not only necessary to the| itself may be so indulged as to assume the 
material well-being of man in this world, but}same character. Even deeds of benevolence 
it is an important element in our moral life,;and kindness may be performed on this prin- 
for it promotes self-control, the desire to | ciple, as when a man by such actions seeks 
please, the preservation of a good name ; and_ only the applause of the public or the appro- 
even in the commencement of the religious bation of certain individuals from whom, it 
life it is often a powerful motive, rousing to) may be, he expects to derive advantage. 


anxiety respecting the safety and future wel-| Hence the value we attach, in the exercise of || 


fare of the soul. The words of the Saviour|all the affections, to what we call disinterested 
— What shall it Arofit a man, if he shall gain| conduct, to him who does good by stealth, 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” or who performs acts of exalted justice, gene- 
are in themselves a question appealing to the|rosity, or forbearance, under circumstances 
instinctive care for our own interests and! which exclude every idea of a selfish motive, 
happiness. There is such a thing, therefore, | or when self-interest and personal feeling are 
as a sound and rational self-love, which is re-| strongly and obviously opposed to them. 
cognised by God as one of the natural elements| Such conduct commands the cordial appro- 


of the human character as created by Himself. | bation of all classes of men; and it is striking | 


It is necessary to fully understand and|to remark how, in the highest conception 
admit this in our plans for moral training, for if| of such a character that fancy can delineate, 
we do not, we can never clearly see in what|}we are met by the sublime morality of the 
selfishness really consists ; and we shall pro-| sacred writings, impressed upon us by the 
bably fall into the serious error of attempting} purest of all motives, the imitation of Him 
by an artificial system to produce the annihi-| who is the Giver of all good: ‘Love your 
lation of self, instead of seeking to restore| enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
that healthy state of the moral being when|to them that hate you, and pray for them 
self-love is not the ruling principle, but is| which despitefully use you, and persecute 


wholly subservient to love and duty. you; that ye may be the children of your | 


It is the derangement of the moral nature,| Father which is in heaven: for He maketh 
the weakness of our concern for others, and/ His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
the feebleness of conscience, which thus;and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
allows self to reign within; and there is/unjust.’ ‘If any man will be My disciple, let 
undoubtedly the tendency in all persons to| him deny himself ;’ that is, in order that love 
yield to the imperiousness of self and its! and obedience may rule him and his conduct 
desires in a greater or less degree, so that of apart from all considerations of a personal 
all the temptations to which humanity is ex-| nature.” 


posed, this is perhaps one of the most prevail-| Selfishness is thus the disordered usurpa- | 


ing. Selfishness is not thus the introduction tion of self-love, as the ruling principle of the 
of a foreign element into the character which | character and conduct ; and so common is 
must be eradicated, but it is the reign of| this tyranny of self, and so readily does human 


self-love, usurping the throne of love to God/nature yield to it, that the greatest care is | 
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needed at the very beginning of life in watch- 
ing and training little children, so that the 
affections and moral nature may not fall under 
the dominion of self-love. The best-inten- 
tioned parents often fail to see how, while 
seeking the advantage of their children, they 
are teaching them to make self the first 
object, and to sacrifice the interests of others 
to their own. If the whole time and atten- 
tion of a mother is devoted to her children, 
to the exclusion of other objects having right 
claims upon her—if the father’s comfort and 
quiet are sacrificed to the children’s pleasure, 
and no regard paid to the trouble and fatigue 
imposed upon the servants in order that the 


children may be waited upon, the little ones | 


soon learn to seek their own with the same 
want of consideration to every one else, and 
the foundation is laid of a thoroughly selfish 
character. It is far better that the material 
condition and gratification of the children 
should sometimes suffer from a little neglect, 
than that they should learn to make this the first 
object of their existence, and to seek it at the 
expense of the interests of others. It is only 
natural that parents should feel the deepest 
interest in all that concerns their own 
children, and should eagerly seek their ad- 
vantage; but itis well not to bring this too 
prominently forward before the children 
themselves, especially if it involve in any way 
a question of competition between them and 
other children, or any loss or sacrifice on the 
part of any one else. 

Children who have been brought up at 
home are almost always more selfish than 
those educated at school, for where the 


parents, governesses, and servants are all | 
engaged in attending to the same children, 


and their advantage is set above all others, 
the children learn to consider that they too 
may seek their own interests without respect 
to the claims of other persons. At school, 
on the other hand, both individual and family 
concerns have little respect, all being merged 
in the general good. It is remarkable some- 
times to see how those who have grown up 
in the seclusion of their own family, retain 
through their lives so large an amount of 
family selfishness. They may not seek each 
his own ends at the expense of one another, 
but they hold through life to the idea that 
all other interests are to be sacrificed-to those 
of their own immediate fainily. What they 
might not ask of one another as individuals, 
they demand of the world for the members of 
their family, and look upon the comfort or 
happiness of all besides as of little moment. 





anxious parents insist upon their making the 
care of themselves the first consideration. 
The health and safety of children need con- 
stant and careful watching on the part of 
those who have the charge of them ; but it is 
very undesirable that children should be 
taught to think perpetually of their own risk 
or injury in everything they do, and to act 
| only under a strong sense of self-preservation. 
A fearlessness of danger on the part of boys, 
and an unconscious self-devotion in girls, 
are absolutely necessary to a noble develop- 
ment of character and a high line of conduct ; 
| and these can scarcely subsist with a constant 
| thought and care for self. 
Equally productive of selfishness are the 
| strict injunctions which parents sometimes 
|lay upon their children to preserve uninjured 
all their little possessions, so that they are 
taught to guard against allowing others any 
|use or pleasure from them. Childlike gene- 
/rosity is thus early checked, and a niggardly 
|spirit encouraged. The same result follows 
from the practice which some parents adopt 
/with a view of making their children careful 
in spending their pocket-money : the child is 
promised that whatever sum may remain at 
ithe end of a certain time shall be doubled, 
so that a strong inducement is held out to 
merely set the money by, without turning it to 
‘any good account. The wise and right expen- 
diture of even the most trifling sum is a lesson 
which all children need to learn, but it is 
ill taught (if indeed it be taught at all) by 
offering a mercenary reward for restraining 
every generous, kindly desire to expend 
/money for the use or happiness of others. — 
In introducing the subject of moral train- 
‘ing, the importance of appealing always to 
|the highest motive by which a child can be 
moved has been already noticed, and it is 
only necessary to point out here how selfish- 
| ness is recognised and promoted by a system 
which makes it the ground of moral conduct. 
In characters of a low aim and type it 1s 
‘often necessary at first to appeal to selfish- 
‘ness, because it is the only principle which 
‘leads to action, all others being dormant 
lor dead ; but directly the affections and the 
| conscience can be roused into life, these, and 
| not self-love, should be made the motives for 
‘calling out right conduct and for restraining 
levil. A system of training, therefore, which 
only appeals to ambition, vanity, emulation, 
fear, material enjoyment or deprivation, 
‘cannot fail to produce a character ruled by 
‘est lawe: and while correctness of conduct 
| may be attained, it is at the expense of all 








Children are often made selfish when | true love for goodness, or concern for the 
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wishes of others. It is not uncommon to 
meet with a character who is thus governed 
by selfishness, while presenting an appear- 
ance of unusual strictness in attention to rules 
of conduct. Such a character is supposed to 
represent real goodness; and while a sneer at 
the efforts of men to rise by God's grace to a 
higher ideal is called forth by this shadow of 
holiness on the one hand, great discourage- 
ment is given to those who are earnestly 
desirous to really be something better than 
they are by the hollow form which has no rich 
life of faith and love within. In cases like 
this it will be generally found that the train- 
ing has been one in which every wrong action 
was atoned for by punishment, and every 
right one marked by a reward. 

The practice of forcing children to special 
acts of self-denial, with the view of making 
them unselfish, has no real effect in subduing 
the power of self-love. On the contrary, the 
artificial restraint is often followed by a re- 
action of more determined self-indulgence. 
Self-love can only be really subdued by the 
strength of a higher affection, casting out 
the lower from its place of rule ; and for self- 
denial to have any value as a habit, it must 


be spontaneous, and be called for by some | 


worthy purpose. 
accustomed comfort or gratification for no 
other object than to teach him renunciation, 
is no check upon selfishness ; but to so touch 
the feelings by some case of real need as to 
cause him to voluntarily give up any indul- 
gence, is a true moral victory over the love 
of self, and is well worth the winning. 

Very much of selfish action in children 
proceeds from a want of thought. It is 
natural to them to be absorbed in the present 
and in their own concerns. They have not 
the power of looking far around them, and of 
seeing the relations of things, or how one thing 
affects another. It is necessary to make all 
allowance for this, and to guard against call- 
ing children selfish because they are engrossed 
in their own special pursuits, and scarcely see 
what is passing in the world of more advanced 
life ; but a time comes when they have to 
take their part in the cares, interests, and 
duties of their elders, and it is most import- 
ant that at this crisis young persons should 
no longer seek to live their own life apart 
from the important concerns in which they 
have their proper work to do. 
eager devotion of the school days to study 


When the} 


To deprive a child of some | 





| 


and the stimulants to intellectual pursuits in | 


~ | 
| 


the present education of girls, make it need- | 
ful to watch, lest the pleasure derived from | 


these things should tempt young persons to 
seek their own gratification in them after 


leaving school, and neglect the duties of life | 
which come upon them as men and women. | 
The work to be done by men in the various | 
lines of business and the professions demands | 


earnestness and self-denial, and it is impossible 


for a woman to fulfil the claims of family life | 


whose sole object is intellectual gratification. 


It is difficult at first for young persons to | 
see that pursuits, which a short time before | 


were the true pleasures and duties of their 
lives, cannot afterwards be indulged to the 
same extent without great selfishness. 


The | 


safeguard against this, however, is not to be | 


found in depriving boys of the vigorous enjoy- 


ment of out-of-door sports, or in checking oe | 


true mental culture of girls, but in striving 


throughout the entire education, from the 


earliest years to the time of leaving school, 
to make self-love and self-gratification entirely 
subservient to the voice of conscience and 
the love of others. 

In this alone lies the secret of dealing with 
the many forms of selfishness which children 
often display, such as greediness, self-indul- 


gence, laziness, and those less easily detected | 


manifestations which show themselves in 


jealousy, envy, emulation, exaggerated sensi- | 


tiveness, and sentimentality. In each case 
the point to be attained is the higher rule of 
love and duty over the character, prompting 
to nobler impulses, and keeping in subjection 
the lower desire of self-gratification. It is 
not a mere struggle of the parent or teacher 


with the power of self-love in the child, but | 


the calling into vigorous life of the affections 
and conscience. A selfish child cannot be 
made unselfish until it has learnt to love 


others more than itself, and to control its | 


own wishes by right principle. 


It need scarcely be added that in religion | 


the teacher finds his greatest help in dealing 
with the evil of selfishness. 
the heart can be best awakened to love and 


It is here that | 


self-devotion, and it is only by its teachings | 
that the conscience is enlightened and made | 


to feel the rightfulness and force of God’s 
commands. Above all things, the example 
of Christ the Saviour, who “pleased not 
Himself,” and for our sakes endured the 
cross, has the most vital influence over the 


and sport is carried into family and business | selfishness of human nature in shaming it out 
life, it becomes nothing more than a form of | of its self-absorption, and setting before us 


intense selfishness. 
to athletic sports in the education of boys, 


The encouragement given | the “ more excellent way” of love. 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND, 
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JOSHUA; HIS CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


BEON AND BETH-HORON. 


| come from Satan, or if, indeed, we have been 
|sinful enough and silly enough to arouse 


EXPERIENCE has taught many the lesson of] him, there is a way the moment we are aware 


the weakness that comes from sin indulged ; 
and some have learnt a second and sweeter 
lesson, namely, the’ strength vouchsafed 
when sin is put away. No one knows who 
has not passed through both, the difference 
between the attempt to live for God or to 
labour for Him, while all the time the con- 
science is uneasy about some sin unacknow- 
ledged to God, almost 
perhaps to one’s self, and the endeavour to 
be or to do the very same thing after the 
sin has been confessed and forsaken, and 
the conscience made “ quiet from fear of 
evil.” 

Such was the difference between the first 
siege of Ai and the second. When first 
attacked the little city resisted and routed the 


the camp. 


a second time attacked, falls like a foe before | 
a re-consecrated soul. 

It was taken by ambush. Five thousand | 
men under the cover of night hid themselves | 
between Bethel and Ai; the rest of the army 
approaching the city at dawn, made as 
though they were beaten, as they had really 
been in the former battle. They fled before 
the besieged and drew them after them, till 
“the Lord said unto Joshua, Stretch out the 
spear that is in thy hand toward Ai; for I 
will give it into thine hand. And Joshua 
stretched out the spear that he had in his 
hand toward thecity. And the ambush arose 
quickly out of their place, and they ran as 
soon as he had stretched out his hand : and 
they entered into the city, and took it, and 
hasted and set the city on fire.” 

Now ambush against Satan never can be 
wise or right ; it can never be good to arouse 
him and to draw him on. We too often do this, 
do it in the hope of gaining the victory. But 
who that knows the old lion would dare to 
“stir him up.” We cannot turn defeat into 
victory when we choose. We cannot sz 
safely ;—sin enough, that is, to give us 
pleasure, but not enough to give us pain. 
Many have tried to do it, but no one has ever 
yet succeeded. If, however, an assault has 





unacknowledged | 


|of our danger, or ready to acknowledge our 
isin, to face him hopefully, and to “turn the 
|battle to the gate.” What that way is we 
|learn from this incident. 

| Five thousand ambushed warriors strained 
their glance and kept their eyes fixed on 
Joshua. And so soon as he “stretched out 
the spear,” they started from their ambush, | 
and the face of the field was changed. Even 
so our only safety lies in “looking unto 
Jesus.” So soon as we catch sight of Him, 
‘our Joshua, standing upon the heights of 
heaven with the outstretched cross in His 
hand, we may rise and rush upon the foe. 
That pleading hand, that lifted cross, that 
loving Christ, are at once the signal of attack 
and the assurance of victory. 


great army ; but this was while Achan was in| 


After Israel was purged by the| 
punishment of the disobedient one, the city, | 


11.—EBAL. 


God had given command by Moses that 


'on the day the people passed over Jordan 


they should “set up great stones, and plaster 
them with plaster, and write upon them all 
the words of the law.” Now whether the 
letter of this command was broken, or “ the 
day ” was more indefinite than at first sight 
appears, or whether anything of this kind 
was done (though no writing is recorded) 
in connection with the monuments erected, 
as we saw, upon the crossing of Jordan, we 
cannot determine. But it seems that as soon 
as God had given them a moment’s rest from 
their enemies, they set themselves to fulfil 
the precept in its entirety. 

There are two hills near Shechem, or 
Nablus. The name of the one is Ebal, the 
name of the other Gerizim. On the latter 
of these, according to a probable tradition of 
the Samaritans, Abraham offered up Isaac.* 
Because of this, and because it was made on 
this occasion the mount of blessing, the 
Samaritans consecrated it, and Sanballat, by 
leave of Alexander the Great, built a temple 
there. Pointing to the spot, the woman of 


* Josephus is the only authority for supposing this 
took place on the temple mount ; and he always was 
prejudiced against the Samaritans. 
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Samaria could say, ‘ Our fathers worshipped 
in thismountain.” And on “this mountain ” 
the remnant of the Samaritan nation, at their 
passover at least, worship Him to this day. 
The earliest day Jehovah was worshipped 
there was the day of our story, when six of 
the tribes occupied it and uttered a loud Amen 
to the blessings recited by the priests and 
Levites, who stood around the ark in the 
valley ; the other six, who had to say Amen 
to the curses of the law, stood on the neigh- 
bouring plateau of Ebal. And ¢here (not, as 
the Samaritans would have it, upon Gerizim) 
were the sacrifices offered that accompanied 
the solemn ceremony, as if to show that there 
was no curse too bitter to be borne by sacri- 
fice, in symbol of Him who was made a curse 
forus. The altar on which the victim was 
to be offered was to be built of stones on 
which no iron had been lifted up, in type of 
the truth that God will meet the sinner in a 
way which owes as little as possible to human 
effort. This could only add fresh pollution 
to that which is to be the means of cleansing 
our pollutions from us. “ We have an altar” 
which is of God, its workmanship as its offering 
altogether divine. 

Either on these stones, or on some specially 
erected for the purpose, it was, that the law 
was to be inscribed. We may keep the mean 





between those who hold that the ten com- 
mandments only were written there, and those | 
who say that all the laws of Moses were in- 
scribed there, and that in seventy languages () | 
that all nations might read them tor ‘them. | 
selves. Enough there was, doubtless, to show | 
what the law “of God was, and to show too! 
what was the God of the law. And very | 
useful would it be, in an age when books were | 
scarce, to have truth so placed before the | 
eyes of men that he that ran might read. It 
was no unusual thing, it is not unusual even | 
now, for the traveller in the East to come| 
upon inscriptions like those in the “ written | 
mountains,’ or that on the Moabite stones. | 
But these were hieroglyphics of kings, or| 
cuneiform inscriptions of dynasties, very 
different from the sight that would meet the 
eye of the wanderer by Mount Ebal, who 
would read of truth and justice, of virtue and 
holiness, of one God, and His service and 
His love. 

We have all, I suspect, graven on the 
surface of our lives, perishable as that 
plaster, characters that may and must be 
read. Are they characters that tell of gain, 
or of pleasure, or of anything of earth; or 
are they testimonies of our one God and 
Saviour ? 





If we are to show forth His name and 
His praise to others, we must first receive 
them ourselves. And Israel that day had 
not merely to sacrifice and to join in the 
blessings and the curses, but to listen to the 
law of the Lord,—“ all the words of the law,” 
says the chronicle. A long recital, you will 
say; but if the Athenians sat through whole 


days listening to the dialogue and chorus of 


drama after drama, it is not too much to 
suppose that the Israelites may have had 
patience to listen to the didactic portions a 
least of the books of Moses. 

It is noteworthy that the women and little 
children were in the audience. Rabbinism 
had not come in with its strange and slighting 
disregard of the religious needs of women ; 
rather was there that tender regard for each 
sex and for every age which Christianity has 
embodied and extended. 


I111.—GIBEON. 


One of the most sacred spots in the Holy 
Land, the great high place where Solomon 
offered his early sacrifices and had his early 
vision ; where the tabernacle, though not the 
ark, stood in those the days ‘ its decay, is 
Gibeon, or, as it is now called, El-Jib. From 
this town, a little republic, strange ambassa- 
dors set out with “ old sacks upon their asses, 


|and wine bottles, old, and rent, and bound 


and old shoes and clouted upon their 


up ; 
| feet, and old garments upon them ; and all 
the bread of their provision was dry and 


|mouldy. And they went to Joshua unto the 
camp at Gilgal, and said unto him, and to the 
men of Israel, We be come from a far coun- 
try: nowt therefore make ye a league with us.’ 

They went on adding lie to lie (as liars are 
always obliged to do), clinching the spoken 
| by the acted falsehood, till their wiles deceiv ed 
the elders of Israel ; and they “ took of their 
| victuals, and asked not counsel at the mouth 
lof the Lord.” ‘This eating together seems to 
have been an Oriental sign of agreement. 
Jacob and Laban took stones and “made an 
heap, and “did eat there.” How often are 
we led unconsciously into evil companionship, 
and evil compacts, and the other nets that 
evil men and evil spirits spread for us! 
and all through the same faulty forgetfulness, 
through not asking “counsel at the mouth of 
the Lord.” It is so good of God to guide 
us, that it is sinful of us not to seek His 
guidance. If we will refuse it we must smart 
for it. ‘Too soon, and yet, alas! too late, we 
shall discover the snare that has been laid for 
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|| Canaan,—* A servant of servants shall he be | field unitedly to oppose the invaders. 
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us, and find our would-be friends to belong|on the Christian army to what proved its 
really to our worst enemies. |destruction. Not so the leaders of Israel 
Mortifying indeed must it have been to/| under Joshua, when public opinion clamoured 
Israel to discover the ruse that had been| for vengeance on the Gibeonite deceivers. 
practised on them, and most natural the |‘ All the congregation murmured against the 
murmuring that arose against their leaders for| princes. But all the princes said unto all the 
determining to abide.by the treaty. | congregation, We have sworn unto them by 
Commentators have discussed at much|the Lord God of Israel now therefore we 
length the questions of casuistry arising out of | may not touch them.’ 
this transaction. Were the /sraelites bound fo| “With what fidelity the promise was ob- 
respect an oath thus procured by fraud? Were} served, and with what important consequences, 
they right in doing so? Bishop Sanderson/will be best seen by describing the great 
determines these questions in the affirmative ;| event to which it directly led,—the battle of 
and rightly, since the oath, though unlawfully | Beth-horon.” 








| taken, was not an oath taken to do an unlawful 
| thing, z. ¢., a thing in itself unlawful. “ They | 
| were not at liberty to take advantage of their | 


I1V.—BETH-HORON, 


own remissness and throw off the obligation,| This battle was the greatest of Joshua’s 
unless it bound them over to something always | life, perhaps of Israel’s history. Hitherto 
and absolutely forbidden.” * Everything in the | only a single city, a single sheyk, or a single 
Oriental mind bound them to keep their|tribe here and there had withstood the 
promise, and assuredly (face Calvin) nothing | progress of the victorious army; but the 
in God’s law bound them to break it. That/submission of Gibeon with such cowardly 
law itself would have been brought into! duplicity aroused the Amorite nation through 
contempt by any such breach; “and while| its length and breadth, and they felt that if a 
punishing perfidy in others, they, the Lord’s| stand were to be made at all, it must be made 
people, would themselves have incurred the | now. 

reproach of perjury.” So instead of smiting| Accordingly, Jerusalem, and Hebron, and 
the treacherous citizens, they reduced them to | Jarmuth, and Lachish, and Eglon, each poured 


|| slavery, thus fulfilling to the letter in their| forth its tribe of warriors; and the army led 


case the prediction of Noaht concerning|by the five kings of these cities took the 
They 
unto his brethren.” |aimed their first blow at the doubly deceitful 

God ratified this act of clemency and of| Gibeon, and the little republic, agitated and 
truce-keeping, and ages after showed His|alarmed at the sight of the many “nations 
sense of the justice of it. Saul, with that} compassing them about like bees,” sent off to 
false and fiery zeal which so often character-| Joshua to implore his speedy assistance. 


| ized him, slew the Gibeonites; an@ God|**Slack not thy hand from thy servants,” 


punished as a national act of blood-guiltiness | they said ; “ come up to us quickly, and save 
this neglect of the old treaty, and a terrible|us.” It was a critical moment ; put there 
vengeance followed the family of the guilty | was no hesitation and no misgiving. From 
king for the infraction. Thus, as Dean Stan-| first to last “*the Lord fought for Israel.” 


| ley observes, “the vow and its observance | First, He ehcouraged the army by a vision to 


stands out as an example, rare in the history | Joshua, bidiling him fear not, for there should 
of the Christian Church, of faith kept with | not a man of them stand before him. What 
infidels and heretics. When Ladislaus of|a blessing are God’s visions! what a comfort 
Hungary had made a solemn treaty with} His “ Feartnots”! what an encouragement 


Amurath II., and when tidings arrived of} His assurance of victory! Yet we often 


| unleoked-for succour to the Christian host, | miss them by not making them objects of our 


Of these as of other divine favours 


no less a personage than Cardinal Julian} search. Th 
e 


Ceesarini urged the king to break the league. |it is true, “Seek, and ye shall find.” 


The chief of the Polish clergy, in a spirit 
more worthy both of the old and the new 


| dispensation, protested against the treacherous 


act. But he protested alone, and king and 


| cardinal broke their plighted faith, and hurried 


* Speaker’s Commentary. 





t Gen. ix. 23. 


friend of God will hear many a “ Fear not, 
Abraham ;” the soldier of God many a 
“Fear not, Joshua;’ the child of God 
many a “ Fear not, Paul.” Let us only listen 
and look out, and the messenger of comfort 
and the message of cheer will come; and 
when they have come, what strength they 
infuse into the believer! Israel, thus en- 
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couraged, hasted by a forced march to do 
three days’ work in one night, and at the 
dawn stood face to face with the hosts of the 
enemy. 

God, as a second blessing, now brought up 
from the sea a terrible storm ; the lightnings 
flashed and the hailstones fell, hailstones of 
such size that “ they were more which died ” 
therewith, ‘‘than they whom the children of 
Israel smote with the sword.” And so the 
siege of Gibeon was raised, and the five 
kings and their armies fled before Israel 
along the rugged causeway, now with diffi- 
culty scaling the slippery rocks, now panting 
as they struggled in terror up the broken 
path. At last they passed the summit, and 
as they hastened down in headlong rout, the 
leader of Israel, as he reached the pass, saw 
that the battle indeed was his; but—as he 
looked over the valley of Ajalon filled with 
their fleeing forces — grief came over his 
soldier heart to think that the day would be 
too short to overtake them, and that thus the 
enemy, though beaten, would escape his hands. 
Then and thus it was that, with uplifted spear 
cheering on his followers; with outstretched 
hand appealing to his God, he dared to 
challenge the special aid of heaven, and “ said 
in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeor ; and thou, Moon, in the valley 
of Ajalon.” ‘‘ Round this famous prayer,” 
says the historian of ‘the Jewish Church,’ 
“was fought a battle of words in eccle- 
siastical history hardly less important than 
the battle of Joshua and the Canaanites. 
It raged through the lifetime of Galileo; 
its last direct traces appear in the preface of 
the Jesuits to their edition of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, defending themselves for their ap- 
parent but (as they state) only hypothetical 
sanction of a theory which, by supposing the 
earth’s motion, runs counter to the papal 
decrees. It continues still in the terrors 
awakened in many religious minds by the 
analogous collisions between the letter of| 
Scripture and the advances of science. But 
in fact the victory was won in the person of 
Galileo.” He answered his judges by pointing 
to Cardinal Baronius, who had well said, * Zhe 
intention of Holy Scripture is to show us how to 
go to heaven, not to show us how the heaven goeth:” 
to Jerome, who had said, “ Many things are 
spoken in Scripture according to the judg- 
ment of those times wherein they were acted, 
and not according to that which truth con- 
tained:” and to Kepler, the exponent of the 
Copernican theory (the theory everybody now 
holds) bade any one troubled by astronomy to 
worship without astronomizing ; and declared, 





“As touching the authority of the Fathers, 
sacred was Lactantius, who denied the earth's 


rotundity; sacred was Augustine, who ad- | 
mitted the earth to be round but denied the | 
antipodes ; sacred ts the liturgy of our moderns, | 
who admit the smallness of the earth but | 
But to me more sacred than || 


deny its motion. 
all these is—TRUTH.” 

The trouble this matter occasioned to the 
papal mind was this: the 4/er of this 
scripture implies that the sun goes round the 
earth ; the ¢heory of Galileo (the Copernican) 


is that the earth goes round the sun: ergo | 


Galileo is in error; the error is deadly, and 
is deserving of punishment. The Protestant 
mind has no such trouble, and draws no such 
conclusions. It remembers that “the //fer 
killeth.” How nearly it did kill in this case ! 


It finds no heresy in holding that the earth 1 


goes round the sun, though it admits that 
Joshua held the contrary—as he must have 


done unless God had provided a special | 


revelation to teach him astronomy. It feels 


no disposition to rack or imprison discoverers | 


even if they teach evror, Nor has it any 
difficulty in accepting as truth their teachings 
in ‘heir sphere just as fully as it accepts the 
teachings of Scripture in zs sphere. It is all 
one to ét, whether the event was caused by 
the sun standing still, or by the earth standing 
still, or by some other miraculous occurrence 
whereby the light was lengthened sufficiently 
for the victory to have been completed. This 
and this only is the essential part of the story, 
—that there was an elongation of the day, 
and that this was given to Israel of God. 
It was not for Joshua to think of astronomy 
in the midst of the battle-field, even if his 
thinking would have made him speak the 
language of modernastronomy. Galileo him- 
self, had he been there, would have forgotten 
his science at such a time, and would have 
talked, as all men talk, of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies as they affear, not as they 
are. And it is really wonderful to think 
that either inquisitors or inquirers should have 
puzzled so long and so hard over so simple a 
matter. 

The writer in the Speaker’s Commentary 
compares with Joshua’s prayer the prayer of 
Agamemnon “that the sun may not go down 
before he has sacked Troy.” But there is this 
memorable difference that the Grecian chief's 
prayer was not answered, the Hebrew leader’s 
was. The same writer and others minimize the 
miracle by reminding us that our chief, per- 


haps our sole authority for the circumstance | 
is a poetical, and withal a /ost poetical book— | 
the book of Jasher; whose language we | 
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need no more to take literally than that of| From their camp at Gibeon, the Romans 


Deborah ; “ The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera;” or of David, “‘He bowed 
the heavens also and came down.” But 
part of the account is clearly prose, and the 
passage in the book of Jasher is evidently 


{under Cestius Gallus], as the Canaanites 
before them, were dislodged; they fled in 
isimilar confusion down the ravine to Beth- 
horon, the steep cliffs and the rugged road 
rendering cavalry unavailable against the 


vouched for by the writer of the book of|merciless fury of their pursuers ; they were 


Joshua. Instead of considering the com- 
ment-a gloss added by the private and 
perhaps mistaken opinion of the latter, it is 
more reverent to conclude, with the writer to 
whom we are so largely indebted for the 
materials of this chapter, “ that 7 some manner 
in answer to Joshua's earnest prayer, the day 
was prolonged till the victory was achieved.”* 
More than this we are not required to believe; 
less is hardly consistent with the history 
before us, or with the reference in later 
Scripture—“ the sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation ;” + or with the result of the 
battle, especially as compared with the results 
of other battles on the same ground. She- 
chem, Shiloh, Geber, Makkedah, Eglon, 
Debir, Bethlehem, Lachish, Hebron, and, 
for a time, in part at least, Jerusalem were 
swept into the net of victory. 
kings and their land did Joshua take at one 
time, because the Lord God of Israel fought 
for Israel.” 

“By a singular coincidence the same 
scene thus witnessed the first and the last 
great victory that crowned the Jewish arms 
at the interval of nearly fifteen hundred years. 


* Stanley, “ Jewish Church,” i., 245. 
t¢ Hab. iii. 11. 


WHAT I SAW 


CHAPTER XVIII.—NAZARETH. 


Our guide and driver had gone to sleep in 


“ All these | 


IN EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 


only saved—as the Canaanites were of 
saved—by the too rapid descent of the 
shades of night over the mountains.”’* 

The want of a miracle in the latter case 
adds the last touch of proof to the presence 
of miracle in the former. Well might the 
historian say, “there was no day like that 
before it or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
unto the voice of a man.” 

Yet was there not? Did He not? What 
of one day, “the day of grace”? If when 
man sinned God had let the sun “go down 
upon” His “wrath,” how the history, not of 
the nations, but of the race, would have been 
altered! But when our need was at its 
height the voice of another Joshua and a 
greater, our Leader and our Lord, was heard 
saying, Forbear, stay thy hand, let the light 
of mercy linger, yea, shine more and more. 
And Jehovah hearkened and heard, glad 
that He could be gracious. And the sun 
“hasted not to go down,” but “at eventide 
it” was “light,” and the light still shineth. 
* There was no day like that”—the day of 
Calvary, the day of Christ—“ before it or 
after it, when the Lord God hearkened unto 
the voice of a man,”’—“the man Christ 
Jesus.” J. B. FIGGIS. 


¢ Stanley, 244, note. 








about seven o’clock, and we were on the eve 
| of setting out to cross the plain. 
What was my surprise at this moment to be 


Lee ae 


i ae 


the adjoining village, and fortunately an Arab| told by a dragoman, who had heard of our 
had been sitting in the tent all night to give| mishap, and had come from the village to see 
them notice when we wished to start in the/ us start, that he was accompanying an Ameri- 
morning. Quick as thought, he ran off to|can family on their route from Beyrout to 
bring them ; and, to do them justice, they | Jerusalem, and who should this family be but 
were with us in a surprisingly short time. It} the interesting party whom I had spent some 
was still dark. They hoisted our discomfited| time with so pleasantly at the ,consul’s at 
friend again: it being out of the question to| Alexandria? We were only too happy to 
lie down again in our wet beds, we took to| meet again, all the more regretting that we 
packing our traps, rather wishing to start at/ had met but to part. The reverend doctor 


once ; but our guide must return to the vil- 
lage to finish his interrupted repose, and not till 
we had sent for him somewhat urgently, did he 
at last put in an appearance with his cattle 


and his wife, and two sons and two daughters, 
were in all the buoyancy of emotion which 
such scenes as we were witnessing from day 
to day could not: but awaken, and right 
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pleasant was it to feel that thrill of mutual 
oneness which makes all true disciples “ kith 
and kin,” to be realised fully in a home 
which shall endure for ever. We met again 
at Milan in a way quite as unexpected, and 
enjoyed a longer /éfe-d-tée than we found 
practicable this morning. 

It was my last experience of tent-life. 
Never again did we find it necessary to resort 
to its shelter. I had enjoyed it, however, 
exceedingly ; and not without a grave lesson 








did I pass through that day’s final occupa- 
tion of its frail covering. For did not its | 
instantaneous collapse at a moment of} 
imagined peace and comfort seem to whisper | 
in one’s ear almost articulately, how speedily | 
any time might the scarcely more firmly 
knit house of this earthly tabernacle be dis- | 
solved and exchanged for the “ building of | 
God, the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ” ? 
Our route now lay across the great plain of | 
Jezreel. The rich alluvial soil, with scarcely | 
any pathway, was so soaked with the deluge | 
of rain that we found it very tedious riding. | 
We had left behind us the mountainous slopes | 
of Samaria. On our left in the distance was | 


Mount Carmel, shutting out in that direc- | 
tion the view of the sea; 


in front of us rose | 
the mountains of Galilee, whilst on our right | 
we passed successively Tabor and Gilboa. | 


nation of many thoughtful Christians had laid 
the scene of the ultimate battle-field of 
Armageddon, when the confederate allies of 
the imperial Antichrist shall engage in the 
supreme struggle, and be overthrown without 
remedy by the visible interposition of a de- 
scending Christ ? 

And finally, was it not on the eastern 
fringe of this very plain that that same Christ 
vouchsafed to His Church in the persons of 
His three astonished brethren a glimpse 
beforehand of His glory, privileging us to 
behold with their eyes for a brief space the 
unveiled splendour of the glorified, and 
almost to talk with the inmates of the great | 
unseen ? 

These were stirring memories truly, and 
we felt, in spite of the still tropic-like rain, 
as if we ourselves were half transfigured in 
their presence. 

The plain itself, with its three feet of loam 
on a substratum of gravel and whitish lime- 
stone, was evidently so fertile that, if culti- 
vated and sown, it would suffice for the 
granary of a vast nation. Here and there 
the eye fell upon patches of grain luxuriant 
enough to promise the amplest return to even 
the most slender industry. Nothing could 
exceed, too, the richness of the pastures on 
every side, except it were the strange fewness 
of the flocks which fed upon them. As we 








The five dreary hours which it took us to| reached, about mid-day, the northern edge of 
reach the northern edge of the plain gave us| the plain, and looked back from the rising 
space to reflect on the many historical in-| ground upon the vast expanse, we saw it was 
cidents which had rendered these scenes a series of gentle undulations rather than a 
illustrious. | quite level champagne. Dismal as was its 
Was it not here that the noble-minded and | desolation, we left it with a painful regret to 
tender-hearted and unselfish son of Saul found | ascend the hills of Galilee, and wend our way 
such a stormy passage to his home above, | to NAZARETH, 
“the Philistines slaying Jonathan,” and David} ‘Two hours more brought us within si, ght of 
lamenting the loss of a love which was SO | | the home of the Son of Mary: In the cent 
wonderful, “ passing the love of women”? | of a not very lofty table-land we bebeht 8 a 
Was it not here that the amiable and godly | kind of basin, surrounded on every side by 
reformer, King Josiah, after a reign so/ gently-sloping hills; and there was the spot 
glorious that like unto him was there no king} once glorified by ‘the thirty years’ lowly 
before him that turned to the Lord with all| residence of the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
his heart, neither after him were there any| ‘The rain still descended pitilessly. With 
like him, insisted, in a moment of infatuation, | a capote and a waterproof, and an umbrella, 
on going against the king of Egypt in battle, | I had managed during the seven hours’ ride, 
and fell ignobly “‘ when he had seen him?” | to protect myself very tolerably from the 
Was it not here that the banners of serried | incessant torrent ; but, after the mishap of the 
phalanxes of Turks. and Persians, and Sara-| morning, I had started with wet feet, and now 
cens and Crusaders, had been displayed in| they were very cold. All the more thankful, 
countless engagements, and that Napoleon| therefore, were we to fraternise with our old 
had found the fatal check which, more pene-| friends the monks, and to be welcomed by 
trating perhaps even than the subsequent} them to beautifully white beds, excellent fare, 
retreat from Moscow, went home to his heart} and last, not least, to a splendid, open, blaz- 
as the turning-point of his career? ing fire. 
Was it not here, moreover, that the imagi-| The village, we found by and by, occupied 
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a somewhat elevated position on the western 
side of the basin; and it was not difficult to | 
identify the “ brow of the hill” from which | 
the infatuated villagers must have purposed 
to cast down Him whom a few moments | 
before they had been ready to adore, “ won- | 
dering at the gracious things which proceeded | 
out of His mouth.” It contained a popula- | 
tion of some six or seven hundred, who 
seemed to live chiefly on the product of the 
superstition of the benighted monks. 

Nothing could be more painful than the 
details of that superstition. There was the 
spot where Gabriel stood when he made the 
annunciation to the “ highly-favoured among 
women.” It was in a low subterranean 
chapel in the tawdry church, and we were 
shown a broken pillar, the upper part of which 
vas miraculously suspended from the roof. 
Then, of course there was the holy cottage, 
where Joseph and his reputed Son worked 
from week to week, and from year to year, 
“with chisel, saw, and plane.” This was 
pointed out to us as identical with a certain | 
ancient tenement of one apartment in another | 
part of the town, although, oddly enough, | 
that same cottage is stoutly maintained 
the infallible showmen and their infallible | 
coifreres at Rome, to have been miraculously | 
transported one fine morning across the sea | 
and located bodily at Loretto, in Italy, and 
to question the literal truth of either assertion 
would be to incur the penalty of mortal sin. 
And in another place we saw the veritable 
table at which Jesus used to sit at His meals | 
in His mechanic life, and afterwards, even | 
subsequent to His resurrection ! 

There happened just then to be an aristo- | 
cratic pilgrim on a visit to Nazareth, a 
canoness of Munich,as I was told,the dowager 
countess of Talbot ; and we were both amused 
and grieved to see the wretched trade which 
the monks were driving with the belated old 
lady, who, by mass after mass at the succes- 
sive shrines in Palestine, was evidently pur- 
chasing for herself no small “ degree” in the 
world to come. That one afternoon, I saw 
two special acts of grace celebrated in her 
behalf; and how many more there were 
during her protracted stay I know not. It 
was affecting to witness all this laborious 
effort in search of “the living among the 
dead,” whilst Jesus Himself, the gracious 
Saviour was the while waiting to welcome to 
the fulness of His unbought love every needy 
sinner who would come to Him. 

But all the superstition of the place could 
not rob it of its charm as the undoubted 
lineal descendant of the lowly Galilean 











village, where the holy Child, the bright, 
inquiring, obedient Boy, the calm, self-con- 
tained adult Operative, passed through these 


| successive stages of His mysterious thirty 


years. These very slopes His feet trod, that 
very air His lungs Veeachied: that very sunrise 
and sunset registered His lonely days. To 
think of Him at His meals morning by morn- 
ing, noon by noon, evening by evening! to 
think of Him at His first efforts to drive 
His plane, then earning His earliest return 
of the sweat of His brow, then standing in 
sympathetic love at the sickbed and deathbed 
of Mary’s husband, and following his corpse 
as chief mourner to the grave, then labouring 
with a fresh zest and diligence at His humble 
trade now that His widowed mother was 
dependent on His daily work for her daily 
bread! To think of Him, too, in the midst 
of these so intensely human scenes, as no 
other than the almighty wielder of the world’s 
universal sceptre, holding in His hand all 
hearts, commanding the winds and waves as 
His submissive, unquestioning servants! To 
think, moreover, of the mysterious veil, 


| partly over Him, but more over their eyes, 
»y |which hid from His immediate relatives who 


saw Him day by day the inner divine glory 
of the strange villager! People read with 
interest the experience of Peter the Great as 
a common shipwright; but what was that 
experience compared with the scene once 


| witnessed in a Galilean cottage year after 


year as the infinite Jehovah stooped to the 
drudgery of the ordinary mechanic! If the 
annals of Nazareth had been written and 


| preserved in its archives, how one would have 


scanned the notices of this unique life! And 


| yet, mayhap, no annalist would have observed 


anything to record, beyond a holy, blameless, 
industrious career up to the time when Na- 
zareth could no longer veil His overwhelming 
glory. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CARMEL. 


Ir was not easy to tear one’s self away from 
the hallowed spot. But time pressed; and 
only a few days remained to complete our 
sojourn in the Holy Land. And therefore, 
bidding adieu to our friendly entertainers, 
and leaving behind us an adequate hono- 
rarium in the form of twenty piastres, we set 
out at ten in the morning on our way to 
Mount CARMEL. ; 

The weather was still wet and threatening, 
but after half an hour it cleared up, and 
except one heavy shower, we had no more 
rain until we reached Beyrout. ' 
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As we crossed the country towards the sea, | 


I was struck with a characteristic illustration 
afforded us by that heavy shower. The sky| 
had become quite bright, not a cloud any- 
where to be seen, when suddenly I observed 
on the western horizon towards the sea a 
small cloud, literally not larger than a man’s 
hand ; it gradually approached us, gathering 
force and size and darkness as it came nearer 





and nearer, when at length it was right over- 
head, pouring down a tremendous torrent, 
Not many minutes had passed before we were 
again rejoicing in a most brilliant sunshine. 
The scene reminded me of Elijah, on Carmel, 
looking for and gradually catching the import 
of the sign. And it recalled and made singu- 
larly intelligible another of God’s signs, when 





He assures the returning sinner that the very 
moment he comes to a pardoning Saviour 
he will find Him “blotting out his ini- 
quities as a cloud, and as a thick cloud his} 
sins.” | 

The tract of country traversed to-day had 
| less of a vacant look than anything we had} 

yet seen in Palestine. An old traveller} 
speaks of having met in this region “ goodly 
| forests full of tall and delightful trees, inter- 
mixed with fruitful and flowery lawns ;” and 
in the height of his enthusiasm he adds, 
** Perhaps the earth affordeth not the like ; it 
cannot a more pleasant.” I could scarcely 
adopt this couleur de rose: but, as we traversed 
successively hill and dale adorned with quan- 
tities of green oaks and other leafy trees, and 
passed pleasant little homesteads and numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats, and then descended 
to the head of the Esdraelon plain, whose 
eastern side we had skirted the previous day, 
and proceeded for some seven or eight miles 
along the eastern base of the noble Carmel 
until we found ourselves about sunset in the 


| at last we were obtaining a faint glimpse of 
| what the land must have been in its happier 
| days. 

It was Saturday night ; and right glad we 
were to reach, in less than another hour, by 
a winding ascent up the base of the moun- 
tain facing the sea, the noble building of the 
Carmelite monks, to spend under its hospit- 
able roof our last Sabbath in the land which 
had now for so long a time been itself, 
according to God’s word, keeping its com- 
pensating Sabbaths. 

Finding no service on Sunday except the 
“mass” of the monks, I was glad to betake my- 
self to the solitudes of the mountain, to hold 
adoring communion with Him who erst had 





consecrated it by descending upon it in 


answering fire. ~ The atmosphere, so often 


weighted with fogs and mists in the valleys, 
was pure and bright and bracing. The 
whiteness of the calcareous rocks was hidden 
by a rich green medley of grass and wild 
flowers ; and a vast variety of verdant trees, 
such as olives, oaks, laurels, and pines, com- 
pleted what the Hebrew patriot pronounced 
‘the excellency of Carmel.” Streams flowed 
here and there down the mountain, and 
formed verdant little valleys below. Then 
there werethe multitudinous caves and grottoes 
which, as the bright activities of a healthy 
Christian life began early to degenerate into 
a morbid asceticism, were tenanted by crowds 
of people who thought to find in loneliness 
and physical privations a method of living 
closer to God ; and everywhere one stumbled 
on the ruins of the chapels which they had 
built for their unceasing matins and even- 
songs. The successors of these men were 
now concentrated in the immense building 
which was our temporary hostelry; and if 
the matins and the evensongs and the repeated 
masses all through the days from the grey 
dawn to an hour or two after sunset, could 
lift up the soul to heaven, these monks must 
have reached the very vestibule of the holy of 
holies. 

The chief of the fraternity was a Belgian 
who had begged through country after 
country the alms of the faithful to enlarge 
and beautify the now imposing convent. 
I found him a refined and very accom- 
plished man, whom travel had stripped of not 
a few of the angularities of his order—at 
least in his intercourse with an English Pro- 
testant. It struck me, as it had often struck 
me before and has often struck me since, to 
be a stinging rebuke to many of us who hold 


a purer faith, that men of this stamp should | 


be willing to deny themselves and encounter 
any hardships at the bidding of an exacting 
loyalty to a “church,” whilst in our British 
reformed churches men can scarcely be 
found, when the Master himself is proclaim- 
ing His requisition—* Whom shall I send? 
and who will go for us?” ready with the 
instant, cheerful response, ‘‘ Here am I ; send 
me!” 

Of course we were conducted to the grotto 
where the Tishbite lived and to the cave 
where Obadiah hid a hundred of God’s 
prophets during the fiery persecution. “ What 
a place for uninterrupted contemplation !” 
exclaimed a monk, quoting his favourite 
historian, to a traveller, as he stood at the 
mouth of one of those grottoes, looking out 
towards the bright, blue sea. “The plants, 



























































| herbs—how they do refresh the soul!” 
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the rugged rocks, the moaning of the wind, | Looking over a parapet on our left, we had 
the prospect of the ocean, the murmuring of | beneath us a sheer perpendicular with the sea 
the streams, the lowing of the herds, the at its base—lashed as it was by the recent 
frisking of the flocks, the shady valley, the storms into fury,--dashing its enormous billows 
singing of the birds, the delightful clime, the | against the vast rock with a sublime grandeur 
variety of flowers, the odour of the aromatic) which I have never, I think, seen equalled. 
| We were at the dividing line of the land of 
Our next route was to Tyre, along the sea- | Israel—not, indeed, of the original grant, nor 
coast by way of Acre. A beautiful sandy | of the land as it is yet to be possessed, but— 
shore, in the shape of a horseshoe, was |as actually occupied by the Hebrew people. 
traversed, after crossing the Kishon and the | And now we were passing into scenes whose 
Belus, which, owing to the recent rains, were | memories were scarcely less redolent of at 
so swollen that with some difficulty our horses | once the gracious and the severe action of 
forded them. In the distance a lofty minaret, | Israel’s God. 
rising behind fortifications, indicated the| For what city was that, whose undistinguish- 





| Turkish mastership of the city which, if! able grave lay before us on the shore as we 
Napoleon had had his way, would have put | descended from the white cape and advanced 





into the hands of France the key to the East. | for about an hour, along a widening plain 


| On entering the town we found everything with the mountains on our right gradually, 


dilapidated and poverty-stricken. We rested | retiring until they were about two or three 
at a convent tenanted by three barbarous- | miles distant from the sea ? 
looking monks. It was exquisite weather,| We were yet some four miles off from a 
and the delightful sea-breeze invited us to/ village which began to be visible in the rays 
prosecute our journey, though it should be/ of the evening sun—the fishing town of Sir. 
somewhat of a forced march. We were| We came upon a pure stream of exquisite 
amused with the Turkish garrison knitting water, and upon the massive remains of cis- 
stockings as they lounged lazily about. It was | terns which had evidently once been used as 
not the first time I had observed this amuse-/a noble reservoir, and then upon the traces 
ment of Turkish and Egyptian soldiers. 
had noticed the same thing in Egypt ; and | conducted the same waters northward to some 
another thing about them had struck me again | imposing centre of life. 
and again—their loutish bearing and their! Intensely exciting was the remainder of 
rabble-like march, contrasting so unfavour-| our ride that evening. 
ably with the wall-like solidity of a British; With our divine guide-book in our hands, 
regiment. we were apprised not uncertainly what to 
We had before us a ride of some eight or | expect. 
nine hours, and anything more striking it|/ the days of her halcyon splendour that her 
would be difficult to conceive. Crossing the |“ dust should be scraped from her, and she 
plain of Acre, we found ourselves on the line | should be made like the top of a rock” (Ezek. 
of an old military road ascribed by tradition | xxvi. 4, 14),—-that “though sought for, she 
to Alexander ; and, about eight miles, distance | should never be found again” (did. ver. 21),— 
from Acre, we reached the summit of a lofty | that she should be “a place for the spreading 


I} of an immense aqueduct which must have | 


For had not God written of Tyre in. | 





and steep promontory, jutting out boldly into | of nets in the midst of thesea” (2d7d., ver. 5,14)? | 


the sea, and forming the Cape of Nakhoora. | 
Looking back, we had a magnificent view all | any ruins, such as broken columns or dilapi- 
along the coast to Carmel, some sixteen miles | dated temples ; but we saw a long tract of 
at a sweep. |rocky rubbish, enough to indicate that there- 


As we rode onward we looked in vain for | 


But this cape was tameness itself compared | abouts a town must have stood, but not | 


with another which lay in our front. 
rocky, broken road led us for a couple of| Like previous travellers, we sought diligently 
hours along the shore, till we reached the/|for Tyre; but, like them, we failed to “ find 
notable promontory of Cape Blanco, deriv-|her again.” All was “laid even with the 
ing its name from the white calcareous stone | ground.” The great Pheenician seaport, 
which shone so brightly in the sun as it rose | whose “ merchants were princes,”—the Liver- 
before us in its picturesque grandeur, appa-| pool of its proud day,—was no more. 
rently barring effectually all farther progress, The mountains receded from the shore, as 
The pass extended to about a mile and a} we approached the isthmus, about three miles, 
half in length, by a road cut at times in the| still with no marked vestiges of an ancient 
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A | enough to mark with precision the exact site. | 








solid rock to the breadth of a couple of yards.| city. A narrow, rude causeway—part of the |! 
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main highway already named—led us at length 
into the village. We rode ankle-deep in the 
sea, which laved the roadway; and on 
rocks jutting out into the waters we saw fish- 
ermen’s nets literally spread out to dry. It 
was the seaport of the old city which must 
once have occupied this spot ; and here were 
marshalled as it were before our eyes the 
“nets” and ‘‘the midst of the sea” with 
an almost articulate voice ! 


We were conducted for the night to the | 


house of the British vice-consul, who was no 


other than an Arab, without one word of | 


English, his only tongue being Arabic. It 
was a poor dwelling, but we were glad of 


a room where we might spread our beds which | 


In the same room | wonderful intenseness of meaning was in this | 


we had used in our tent. 





during supper, that our privacy was invaded 
in the coolest and evidently most innocent 
way, not only by our consular host and his 
family, but by a little crowd of villagers, who 
installed themselves in a line all round the 
apartment, asserting an obviously familiar and 
established right to form an essential element 
of our party. The scene illustrated forcibly 
thato the rscene in our Lord’s life, when, in 
the Pharisee’s house, the ‘‘ woman in the city, 
which was a sinner” retained her place in 
the circle with the even unwilling sufferance 
of the Lord’s host. Thus we were finding 
continually old-established customs as fresh 
to-day and as vividly surviving as if the sacred 
narratives had been written yesterday ; and a 


we had an Arab supper of fowl and pillau of | way given to such illustrations. 


rice. 


We were a good deal amused to find, | 


JOHN BAILLIE. 





OUR ADVENTURES 


CHAPTER I. 


|| Ir was evening, charming and bright, when 
| we arrived at Naples ; every church spire and 
|| campanile was glittering in the golden shower 
| of a brilliant sunset, which left a path of 
| glory on the rippling waters of the bay, 
making glad the spirits of all our little party, 
| but more especially those whose eyes had 
never been blessed with a sight of the lovely 
| garden land before. Small staccato notes of 
| admiration burst now and again from these, 
who accused me of not having sufficiently 
praised the classic land in which I had often 
been a happy sojourner. 
| | We had arranged a botanizing’ party to the 
mountains near Ascoli as our summer holiday 
trip, having heard that the rarest specimens 
of wild flowers and mosses, marvellously 


beautiful in form and colouring, were to be | 
I had ever beheld. As we drove into the open 


found in that part of the Apennines. 

For a wonder in this troublesome world of 
ours, we were all agreed in the various details 
of our arrangements for the journey; our 


chances of an enjoyable time were therefore | 
‘and still higher, she poured forth her hymn 


good. 


Two of our party had passed a part of the| 
preceding summer months at a mountain! 


IN THE APENNINES. 


she being an excellent cook ; we agreed there- 
fore to take up our quarters at La Speranza, 
the name of the farm, should the rooms be 
vacant, which we did net doubt ; and as we | 
were to begin our journey at daybreak the || 
next morning, before the moon had shown 
her face in the sapphire sky we retired to rest. | 

Although our beds were soft and good, 
also provided with “ mosquito curtains,” we 
did not sleep much, for these same zanzari 
kept up such a welcome to us, one in par- 
ticular, who showed his kindness by keeping 
up a continued buzzing inside my curtains, 
which annoyed me excessively. 

We rose betimes therefore the next morn- 
ing, and whilst a few stars yet lingered in the 
sky we seated ourselves in our roomy travel- 


‘ling carriage, and in a few minutes were en 


route. 
It was one of the most beautiful mornings 


country every copse was alive with the songs 
of the birds, and a lark upspringing from her 


‘nest in the corn fluttered her wings as though | 


saluting the warm air ; then mounting higher, 


of sweet liquid melody, as though carrying a 
message of loving thanksgiving to the great 


farm, winding up a pass of the Apennines in| Father of all, from the awakening life around 


the lower range. 


her. 


Through this charming country we 


These friends—Major and Mrs. Clifford— | passed without accident, and were truly sorry 
assured us that they had been very fairly; when obliged to exchange our pleasant slow 


served by the farmer and his young wile, | 


travelling for rail, It was certainly very en- 
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joyable, but as we were anxious to arrive at| crescent of the new moon rose gently, giving 
our destination we used the means to take|a sweet calm beauty to the scene. 
us thither quickly. To those of our party who loved the noise 
Leaving to the imagination all our mount-|and bustle of towns, doubtless the silence 
ings and remountings, our tiny beds in small|and semi-darkness of our mountain walk 
osterias (country inns), suffice it to say that} proved only half-pleasant, but I enjoyed it 
we arrived at the end of our journey one | immensely, and we passed on in almost un- 
week after we quitted Naples. | broken quietness ; our own footsteps, and 
As we passed through Ancona it looked | their weird echo, which made it appear as 
very different from that it appeared the last/though some unseen persons were walking 
time I had seen it. Then everything and|among the trees on the other side the pass, 
everybody was dirty. Untidy-looking women, | being the only sounds which broke the holy 
squalid children, and suspicious, lazy-seeming | | |calm of the summer night. 
men were seen lounging about the piazzas; We were rather puzzled on nearing the 
and contradas. Now everything was changed. | mountain farm, which we could now.see on 
Busy women sung as they washed their linen | the road above us, at the want of any appear- 
at the side streams, their children, cleanly and | ance of movement, our friend the major and 
neat, frolicking about them. The clang of | his wife, in fact, not recognising the house, it 
the anvil and the creak of the saw made |all looked and was so different, they said. 
happy music in the sweet summer morning, |We were still more amazed when, on turning 
telling of peaceful occupation and hope re-|up the mule track leading to the archway 
stored to a hitherto priest-ridden people. ‘from under which the open staircases led to 
This we not only observed of Ancona, but|the balconies on which the rooms opened, 
all the other lately so-called States of the|to see that the windows were closed and the 
Church, but now happily under the rule of | /a/ousies put half to. 
our soldier-king, Vittorio Emanuelle. | We looked each at the other in silent 
We arrived at the a/ergo on the mountain | dismay, and when the gentlemen came up, we 
in time for an early country dinner. Fresh | were saluted with a loud guffaw, and an ex- 
trout from the lake and chickens from the /clamation more true than polite, to the effect 
coop, with a cool salad, strengthened and re- | | that we were “taken in and done for!” 
freshed us, whilst the fruit just plucked was} No one seemed to take the initiative as to 
a real treat. | what was to be done, so as I had been used 
We waited until the sun went down that | to travelling with many coatretemps, I went at 
we might enjoy our ramble up the mountain | once to the staircase and rang the bell. 
to the farm, for our companions had told us| What an echo! clang, clang, rolling round 
we were sure to find, rooms—perhaps the | and round the empty corridors. 
same that herself and husband had occupied| At that sound a casement opened on the 
the preceding summer. | primo piano, and a young contadina asked 
Accordingly, at about half-past five o’clock | us our business, but on hearing that it was a 
we put on our hats and set off, our luggage | woman’s voice ‘that answered her, she came 
having gone on from the railway station with | down and opened the balcony gate. By the 
my maid and a man-servant of the tour party. | clear darkness, if the term be allowed, of the 
I shall never forget that sunset! the dis- | Italian night we discerned a contadina in the 
tant mountains in their majesty of repose, | picture-like costume of the women of Perliaco, 
their tops covered with snow, pink-tinted by | who invited us into a long low-roofed room 
the sun’s dying rays, changing ever and anon | which was at that time or had lately been 
to pale lilac, then lower down to a purple-red | inhabited. 
from the shadow, were perfect in beauty.| The balcony, broad and long, was a very 
Farther on the light came more fully from a| garden of flowers. Every odorous plant 
cleft between two mountain peaks; and it|seemed to be collected there ; and as Night 
seemed to me as though our merciful God | ‘had shed her tears upon their frail beauties 
had permitted some of that bright glory | in gracious drops of dew, they in return filled 
which lights the better land beyond the stars | the air with their sweet perfume. 
to fall in rainbow-like hues on our earth, to| We entered the room, so picturesque in all 
bless and comfort her weary and sorrow-lad:n | its details as to astonish us. The polished 
children. joaken floor was relieved here and there by 
Before we reached the pianura countless | bright-coloured mats; the ancient-fashioned 
stars flowered that heavenly garden the sky,|sofas and ottomans covered with fine old 
and over the now veiled mountains the pale | Cretonne, and chairs to match, gave to the 
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apartment an old-world appearance very 
charming to behold; whilst every available 
place contained a stand of flowers, above 
which was a bracket with a small bust of 
some Italian celebrity. 

We were all surprised, and more so when 
the young contadina Mirtilla told us that the 
rooms, five or six in number, had been pre- 
pared for a German and his new wife, but 
they had been recalled to Berlin before they 
had been there one week. 

“ But this is not the farm La Speranza?” 
said I. 

“No, signora, yonder is the farm, but 
there has been no one there ever since the 
brigands did such dreadful things; no one 
will have anything to do with it, although 
since that time we have had the Careleneci 
at the Caserma, but I never like to speak of 
it ; and when Beppo and the men are gone 
to the town I always shut the windows ; but 
there is no fear now.” 

I was enchanted with the house, and 
although we were obliged to retrace our steps 
to the little a/bergo for that night, we agreed 
with pretty Mirtilla to become her tenants 
for as many rooms as she could get ready for 
us by the next day but one. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning we rose at five o’clock, as 
we were determined to keep the country 
hours, retiring early, and rising to enjoy the 
fresh air before the sun had heated the day 
too much. After breakfast we donned our 
broad hats, and set out to become acquainted 
with all the rare beauties by which we were 
surrounded. 

Passing by the house which in a few hours 
would be our temporary home, we saw Mirtilla 
hard at work, and were directed by her to the 
dell where the most beautiful asphodels grew ; 
and going there we came upon the farm. 
Farm! a mere ruin rather. The gates off 
their hinges, the cattle-pens destroyed, 
window casements hanging broken, the paths 
grass-grown — indeed, desolation reigned 
everywhere, and a whole page-full of misery 
was to be read in looking at the place. 

“ Brigands’ fine doings this,” said Major 
Clifford to his friend Archy Cameron; “I 
should like to have had a duck-shot at 
them whilst they were amusing themselves so 
prettily ; but we'll take care they don’t trouble 
us—eh, Jack ?” 

“€ Just so ; if they attempted it, I’m thinking 
they'd be sorry afterwards,” returned his 
friend. 








Whilst we were lamenting over the ruin 
before us, a carabiniere, one from their little 


mountain station, came up the pass, and | 


standing at the salute for a moment, was 


passing on, when Major Hogg asked him if | 


he knew anything about “ that,’ indicating 
the ruined farm. 


“Twas on account of that outrage our | 
company is here, signora,” replied the cara- | 
biniere. After a few questions and answers, | 


the man told us the following distressing 
facts. 


During the preceding year there had been | 
a great endeavour to put down brigandage, | 
more especially in these mountains, being a | 


favourite haunt of Chearoni’s band. 


One night the farmer, his wife, and | 
servants had retired to rest, when they were | 
aroused by a confused sound of men’s | 
voices, united with the neighing of horses, | 


and then a loud knocking at the door, and a 
not very gentle demand for admittance. ‘The 
farmer tried to comfort and reassure his 
young wife, and opening the casement, asked 
them what they wanted. 


An order, not very gently expressed, to | 


come down and see was at once given. The 


poor fellow turned to his trembling wife, who | 


kept close beside him, saying, “ Oh cara mia 


Anitta, the brigands are upon us!” Not one | 


word more was said, for these were sufficient 


to tell them of a vista of suffering, ending in | 


all probability in murder! 

The unhappy pair knew that there was 
no help for them, for in that solitary mountain 
region what was there to expect? Nothing. 
There’was only one prayer breathed by both, 


that if doomed to die by the hands of these | 


furious brigands, it might be together. 


During these few seconds of thought the | 


knocking was repeated, and a threat to fire 
their carbines up at the window to hasten the 


farmer’s movements called out. Not another | 


word did the poor fellow utter. He knew 
that the number of armed men outside would 
brook no delay, and that if they raised their 


voices to cry for help, that cry would in all | 


probability be their last. 


In a few minutes the farmer opened his | 


door, and the brigands rode into the court- 
yard, leaving, however, a strong guard outside 


to prevent any one from giving notice of their | 
The unhappy | 
man was ordered by the cao, or chief, to | 
accompany him and point out the best beasts | 
in the stalls and stables, and the robber then | 
made his selection, placing the finest oxen, | 
cows, sheep, and horses aside, with a guard | 


presence, and so get help. 


until he should be ready to take them away. 
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This done, the brigand returned to the|brigand chiefinvited his victim to the orchard, 
house, and entering the every-day room he/and in a few brutal words told the farmer 
asked, or rather demanded of the farmer his | that he was afraid for his own safety he must 
keys, and the whereabouts of his money. shoot him. 

Again were the robber’s wicked demands| The unfortunate man looked first at one, 
complied with. There was no help for it ;| then the other of his captors, as though too 
and in one half-hour, in the dead of night, | dazed to comprehend what was said. 
the wretched farmer was despoiled of all his} The cago repeated the cruel words, and 
worldly goods. then the whole miserable truth became clear 
| But there was yet another and crowning | to the ill-used, robbed man. 
| outrage—nay, more to come. | What! after all his desolation, the heart- 

When the rapacious brigand had thus | quake at seeing his young wife’s tears, her 
taken possession:of all, he returned to the|deep sorrow that the home to which he had 
young wife, who had kept close to her hus- | brought her only two short years before in all 
band’s side as if to protect him during that | the pride and joy of her new state, was ruined, 
weary time, and in a brutal tone demanded |that he would never watch her as with light 
her jewels, |step she ran down the slope to meet him,— 

In these mountain districts there are no} was it all over? Was he to die by the hand 
casi at cambio, where money can be de- | of an assassin—a brigand too ? 
posited for safe keeping, so the women expend} At these fearful thoughts the strong man 
their savings in rich ornaments of gold and | trembled like the tree shaken by a summer 
silver of such purity that they can be bent | storm. 
with easiness, and are very valuable. Itwasfor| But the brigand was impatient, and by an 
these the brigands so modestly asked. They | imperious gesture told the farmer so ; but the 
consist of a necklace of large and sometimes | poor maddened wife, on seeing her husband 
finely chased gold beads, with a pendant con- | led to the open clearing opposite four brigands, 
taining the image of the Madonna, or of some | who, gun in hand, were preparing to take the 







































particular saint. 


A comb, with the top like a | beloved life which was her all of joy in this 


sun, immensely long rich ear-rings, brooch, | world, threw herself on his breast, declaring 
and finger-rings of great thickness finish the | that she would die with and for him. 


list. 

When the poor wife heard the demand for 
her treasures she fairly burst into tears. All 
that weary time, whilst seeing herself and hus- 
band despoiled of that which represented the 
fatigue of years, she had consoled herself 
with the thought that with those jewels she 
could in part restore to the husband she deeply 
loved that which had they lost; but now that 
hope was gone, and she fairly broke down. 

“Non piangere, anima mia, dalle quello che 
domanda, Dio ci ajoutera!” exclaimed the 
husband. 

The wife, thus comforted by her husband's 
loving‘ words, dried her eyes, and going to 
the tall bureau which stood behind the door, 
she opened it wide for the inspection of the 
capo, and silently withdrew to another part 
of the room. 

The husband stood by her, and his one 
look of deep love quieted her more than 
| words could tell. 
| All this robbing, picking, and stealing over, 
|| the poor things expected the brigands would 
|| take their leave, and so some of them did, 
| taking with them the animals before chosen, 
and also two of the farmer’s carts, piled with 
the best of the farm produce. 

When that feat was accomplished, the 





The brigand chief advanced, as though to 
take her from her resting-place, but she 
heeded nothing. 

“Fire!” cried the intrepid, loving girl ; 
“’twill be like such hearts as yours to fire 
upon a woman!” 

Turning her grief-stricken face to her hus- 
band, she called him by his name in a voice 
of such deep, loving endearment as would 
have melted any but a brigand’s heart, if they 
have such a thing. 

“ Kiss me, angelo della mia vita! No, do 
not send me away,” as the suffering man 
tried to disengage her arms from his neck, 
fearing the rage of the brigand. 

But the faithful wife, although strong in 
truth, love, and courage, was weak from a 
cause that had filled the hearts of herself and 
husband with infinite joy, so a few seconds 
after her brave words the suffering girl fell 
fainting to the ground. ea 

The husband was thankful for his wife’s 
insensibility. Tenderly kissing her pallid lips, 
and looking on her face with a last agonizing 
look, the poor fellow laid her on the grass, and 
then, turning to his foes, was his undaunted 
self again. The bitterness of death was past, 
and he was ready to die ; but first a word to 
his slayers. 
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“Oh, signori,” said he, “ you have despoiled 
me of everything ; you have left scarcely one 
stone on another, and I have said no word | THE brigand chief took his time in all that 
of reproach. My wife lhe did, as though he had a wicked pleasure 

But here his voice broke, and it was well li in making his victim suffer the added torture 
it did, for words to such lost souls are as | of suspense. 
wind. | The farmer had declared his willingness 

The next moment a gesture to kneel, and | to swear to do what the brigand required, and 
then a hand pressed roughly on his shoulder |now he waited what seemed to him an hour, 
to enforce obedience, and one of the brigands | but was really, although much less, more than 
proceeded to blindfold him, telling him that | double the time required. ree 
if he had any sins to confess he was to do so| A crucifix was again put to his lips, and 
quickly. the oath administered, which if broken, his 

But the confessor, where was he ? \life would be cut short one hour after- 

In a corner among some trees, a little apart | wards. 
from his partners in wickedness, there stood| The solemn oath was to the effect that the 
he, whose shaven crown, now that he had ‘farmer was to keep strictly quiet the bri- 
removed his tall brigand hat and thrown his | 'gands’ visit to his farm, and that if asked re- 
sacerdotal vestment over his burly form, told specting that which he had lost he was to 
that he was a priest. ‘deny that he had been in any way hurt by 

This man approached the kneeling victim, them. Should he at any time break that 
and holding a crucifix to his lips, bade him ‘oath, that himself, his wife, the little child 
kiss it. that was expected, nay, even the stranger 


c | 
In a few seconds a tremulous low whisper- | within his gates should die ! 








CHAPTER III. 





ing told that the robbed and betrayed man| All this the farmer swore to observe, and _ 


was confessing his shortcomings to as base | then the bandage was taken off and he was 
and degraded a specimen of humanity as assisted to his feet. 

imagination can picture, and then “ Zgo ¢e| Poor man! he raised his eyes to the blue 
absolvo”’ came from those polluted lips which | sky above him, now rosy with the blessed day- 
disgraced even the so-called religion of which springing, which he had never thought to see 
he is so base a member. _again, and fell on his knees a second time 

The click of a carbine was then heard, the | in an humble thanksgiving withwhichhis heart 
four men were brought into position who | was full, but which his quivering lips had not 
were to murder the hapless man, for all time to utter. 
seemed about to finish, when the cago held| His wife remained in a state of half-insen- 
up his hand to stay the slayers, and turning | sibility, her pretty head fallen on her knees, 
to the kneeling man asked him what he would her rich hair shadowing her pale agonized 
do to live. face. 

To live !—ah, what a thought! To see; But she was roused from the lethargy of 
his dear wife again ; to hold her in his arms despair by the sound of that voice which was 
—to his heart ; to wipe away her tears and always like a blessing to her, crying,— 
see her smile again ; to hear his little child) “Look up, my beloved, soul of my life, 
call him father! Ah, dear, compassionate look up, it is thy husband—saved, my darling, 
Jesus, to move even the heart of a brigand in | saved !” 
his favour ! to melt those ferocious men to| The poor girl turned her dazed eyes to- 
let him live ! wards the voice. 

The agitated and bewildered man turned| One look was enough. She asked no ques- 
to the brigand chief, saying,— tions. The great change from despair to joy 

*T will do anything—everything one man took all power of thought from the loving 
can do for another. I will give . wife, save that by some interposition of (alas 

“ Mille grazie,” sneered the capo to the still to write it!) the Virgin Gaud/issima her hus- 
blind-folded kneeling man, “we can take band was saved, and with a deep sob of j joy- 
what we want, —will you swear ?” ful contentment she laid her head once again 

“I will swear,” replied the farmer, begin-| on its lawful resting-place, softly saying his 
ning to fear some dreadful thing would be/| name, whilst his loving arms supported the 
required, which as an honest man he could, weak, trembling form. 
not perform. “But life—ah! dear God, let} True, the farmer had lost all that could help 
me not be tempted more than I can bear.” to make existence pleasant as to his worldly 

His prayer was heard. | prosperity, but the sacred life, better than 
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OUR ADVENTURES 


money or goods, was his, and the best-hearted, 
loving girl, his wife, best gift of all, was sob- 
bing out the remnant of her sorrow in mur- 
murings of thankful joy. 

Soon after, the brigands took their depar- 
ture, their horses loaded with the goods of 
which they had deprived the farmer and his 
wife, the jewels of the latter safely put away 


| with other cherished Lares and Penates of 


| farmer’s wife, for turning to him the brigand | 


their home. 
Just as the cago was riding off he seemed 
for the first time to observe the beauty of the 


told the farmer that had it not been for her 
situation, he would have relieved him of all 
future care of his pretty wife. 


Neither the wife nor husband slept much | 


that night. 

A great fear had taken possession of the 
farmer, lest the cao should return and rob 
him of his wife ; and soon after sunrise they 


| arose and went about to ascertain the extent 











of their losses. 

What a sight did the farm, so trim and neat 
but yesterday, present! Ruin and ruin again ! 
Gates torn from their hinges, doors torn away 
to serve as helps whereon to pack the cattle- 
fodder and grain they had stolen! Hen- 
coops overturned and the chickens taken ; 
even the mule that the farmer’s wife rode on 
tothe distant town was also taken, and nothing 
but a few animals, the most useless, left. 

Never had there been a more shameful 
raid. The isolated situation of the farm and 
the distance of the case//as where the labourers 
lived, had constituted the brigands’ opportu- 
nity, of which they had taken a full advan- 
tage. 

But the brigands were very short-sighted, 
for the desolation and ruin of the farm told 
its own story. They had been committing 
all sorts of atrocities among the distant ham- 
lets in the mountains ; every one, therefore, 
knew what had, or rather, who had been at 
the farm of La Speranza, as the farmer 
Achillo Astolfi had named it when he 
brought his young wife Anitta to her home 
nest. 

In less than a week they left the farm, and 
were now settled further towards Ascoli, 


where their neighbours were only a few yards | 


away, and several of the small case//as were 
too unpretending to excite the cupidity of 
the band of brigands. 

The carbinieri were soon after stationed 
close to the farmhouse, but no one had ever 
taken it since. 

Such was the account the cardiniere gave 
us as we sat under the shade of the trees that 
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|lovely summer morning, and I made up my 

mind that when we were safely housed with 
|honest Beppo and Mirtilla at La Grazia 
—the name of their house—I would guard 
the Anitta Astolfi and her husband. I felt 
that I should like to know that they had at 
any rate in part recovered themselves from 
the barbarous attack made upon them, and 
above all that their little Kate had been given 
to them, for I was sure that would bring so 
much new joy, that it would help to banish 
the old sorrow. 

Jessie Clifford was also very anxious to 
see poor Anitta, of whom she spoke in terms 
of great kindness; we therefore named an 
early day for our walk to the little mountain 
hamlet of Massa. 





CHAPTER IV. 


EarLy on the appointed day Mirtilla and her 
husband Beppo came to the aMergo to say 
that our rooms were ready. She had with 
wise forethought ordered one of the small 
bullock waggons belonging to La Grazia to 
follow her for our belongings, so that by mid- 
day we entered our new home. 

Whenever I think of a perfect room, the 
one of which I have before spoken at La 
Grazia comes to my mind. We were all 
charmed with it. Mirtilla had indeed done 
her best. 

“ Cari padroni,” cried she, curtseying, and 
taking one corner of her clean embroidered 
apron in her hand, “I have tried to make 
my poor house worthy of your presence, but 
I am afraid I have failed,” shaking her pretty 
head. 

We made her happy by telling her how we 
admired her tasteful rooms, which was the 
truth. 

It was mid-day and very warm, and, as is 
often done in Italy, the casements had been 
removed, so that the rooms were perfectly 
cool; the large venetian blinds being thrown 
over the balcony rails, all the lovely flowers 
of which it was full made it seem a part of 
the pretty room. Indeed, the whole suite of 
chambers was so nicely furnished, and with 
so many little quaint ornaments, that we were 
| all charmed. 

After a day passed in putting our belong- 
| ings in order, we rose very early on the next, 
'to make our visit to Anitta Astolfi. After a 
| lovely walk, leaping across the little rushing 
| brooklets, and peering down the precipices 
‘until we trembled, and some of our male 
| companions asked us if we intended to make 
a journey to the bottom, we arrived at the 
| hamlet of Massa. 
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This picturesque little place looked, from | bimba, Ah, carina, tua Madre ti ama tanto;” | 


the heights by which we descended to it, 
like a pastoral scene in a play. Coming 
down the rather steep slope, we entered upon 
a sort of miniature valley, where flocks and 
herds were feeding, and where the girls and 
men were all employed in country labour. 
A foaming torrent rushed from the mountains 
through the other end of this valley; its noise, 
mellowed by distance, was like the far-off 
voice of a deep-toned-organ. In this lovely 
place the flowers indeed bloomed, the spray 
from the waterfall keeping them fresh, and 
rendering the moss and delicate grasses which 
bordered the bed of the stream green as an 
emerald. 

We walked along a sort of mule path, and 
at the first house we came to I asked a 
contadina who sat at a veritable old-world 
spinning machine if she could direct me to 
Astolfi’s cased/a. 
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and taking the little girl from her cwd/a, Netta 
embraced the child with passionate tenderness. 

I told her we had heard about her fearful 
treatment by the brigands, but she was too 
excited to say more than the few following 
words :—“ When my husband and I came to 


everything was ruined. The wicked brigands 
had not only stolen the best from us, but 
had broken and destroyed everything. Even 
the covered crib for the young kids they had 
broken up, after they had stolen the poor 
little animals away. 

But oh, cara signorina, when I think of 
that dreadful time that I thought I had looked 
the last on my dear husband’s face,—when 
I expected every moment to hear the ring of 


life and leave me desolate, I can remember 











She evidently understood who I wanted, 
but I fear she did not quite comprehend all 
I said, for the mountain /a/ois is rather 
difficult ; however, she directed me to Anitta’s 
casella, 

Jessie Clifford was with me, and I drew 
my own conclusion of Anitta’s sweet womanly 
nature by her joyful and yet perfectly respect- 
ful recognition of her. 

Anitta was singing to her babe, who re- 
posed in the cud/a by her side, when seeing 
the shadow of some one pass the door, she 
rose and came forward. 

“‘Netta,” said Mrs. Clifford, using the di- 
minutive of her name. The girl looked first 
at me, after at Jessie Clifford, and then a bright 
look of recognition suffused her pretty dark 
face as she exclaimed, “Oh, /a della buona 
signorina she has come over the sea again 
to see poor Netta !” 

In that perfectly graceful yet very emotional 
manner which sits so well on an Italian, 
because it is real, Anitta took my friend’s 
hands and kissed them repeatedly, murmur- 
ing, or rather cooing, for it was more like 
that in tone than words, until I rather inter- 
rupted her by telling her we had heard some- 
thing about their trouble with the brigands, 
at which all the pretty dimples vanished from 
her face, and covering it with her hands, she 
trembled and uttered a suppressed sob; but 
she soon recovered herself. I told her we 
had come down to Massa to see if she had 
recovered from her fright, and also to see her 
baby. 

Poor girl! her babe—that wee thing-—was 
the crowning joy of her own and her husband’s 


so that I may never forget how good He was 


little child.” 

Anitta had scarcely finished speaking, and 
the sweet flush of feeling was on her face, 
when Astolfi came in from the field on the 
uplands behind the casedia. He was very 
pleased and grateful, he said, to see the 
signora, and begged her to know how glad he 
was to think she had left his poor house 
before the dreadful night that the brigands 


afraid that the signora Jnglese and her noble 
husband would have suffered at their hands. 
How he ground out the words of deep 
hatred to them I can never forget, neither 
could I wonder at it. After stopping a little 
longer, and partaking of some fine fruit and 
Anitta’s beautiful cream, we bade addio to 
them, and turned our steps homeward. I 
could not help remarking of the lovely 


family together: there was a something in 
their perfect love which evidently cast out all 
fear, and gave a gentle dignity to their de- 


charming. I can scarcely describe the sweet 
womanly grace with which Anitta was en- 
dowed, nor the reverent kindness of Astolfi 
to his wife. Our way home was rather tiring, 
for the heat was intense, but 1 had brought 
my constant companion, “ Bully””—my bird— 
with me, and he beguiled the way with his 
sweet song. 

This bird had travelled with me many, 
many miles, and was as faithful and as fond 





existence. ‘See, signori; guarda la mia 








as a little dog. 








came down on him; for he would have been | 


look about us the next morning, we saw that | 


that, and look at my darling babe, and ask | 
of nostro Signor nothing but a thankful heart, | 





simplicity and affection which held that little || 


meanour one to the other which was truly | 


the carbines which would take his blessed | 








to spare to me my husband and give me my | 
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But no sound of coming footsteps or well- 
known voices blessed our ears. 

We reached the bottom of the path, and 
were about to turn the corner to the mule 
track, when our way was stopped by the two 
men I had seen ; but although still fearful, we 
were, in part reassured, for these men were 
road-menders. 

“ Un soldo signora bella, per carita! ho tanto 


Same.” 
“ Voluntieri,” I replied, very stupidly taking 
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A tiny chain of Venetian make, like a 
slender thread round his little body, kept 
him safe, though he would not have gone 
away from me, and either on my shoulder or 
nestled in my two hands he always, or nearly 
so, went out with me. Poor little Bully! I 
little thought the use he would be to me 
among the Apennines, when I insisted on 
taking him with me, contrary to my husband’s 
wish. 

We were singing merrily—Bully and I— 
when I became aware that we were not the| out my purse, a long netted one which had 
only persons who were abroad on that side|a good bit of money in it, for I fully intended 
the path, for on the other side a group of| helping Anitta if I had seen it requisite. 
trees there was a broad mule track. At first} ‘The moment these men saw the purse, and 
we were startled, for even in the day time the | the rings on my fingers, for I had cooled my 
mountains are very lonely. | hands at the fountain in my rock parlour, as I 

We became very tired, for the slope of the | called it,—the taller of the two threw down 
mountain was steep, and as we had come|the spade he held, and snatching the purse 
down quickly I was shaken. Midway down| from my hand, told me if I uttered a sound 
the path there was a favourite resting-place | he would shoot me, showing the mouth of a 
of mine, where I thought we would repose a/ pistol which he carried, it appeared to me, 
little. It was like a chamber cut in the rock, | up his sleeve. 
but with many a flowering vine hanging over| But Jessie Clifford had not so much com- 
and between the crevices and fissures of the| mand over herself as I had, for she uttered 
moss-covered walls, whence clear, pearly|a piercing scream, and sinking down on the 
water trickled to the ground, on which was a| ground she cried bitterly for her husband. 
perfect carpet of blue and white forget-me-| I can speak of it now, but the stunning 
nots and most lovely pink bell-flowers, the | horror of that moment is past description. I 
name of which I have forgotten. It was a | think I must have made the men think I 
most lovely spot. We entered, and sitting| was very brave, when I was only incapable of 
down on the grass, we rested, whilst Bully | any one feeling, as though I was not myself. 
sang one of his best songs. | I had become stone. 

We had reposed ourselves, and I was just | Before I had time to speak to Jessie we 
going to ask Jessie if we had not better|were surrounded—ard by real brigands! 
get on, as it was getting late, when I felt a| The dress of the road-menders was put on 
touch from her foot to mine, and a low, quick | jas a blind, and these men were the sentinels 
whisper, “Get up, come away !—not aj for those who were hidden in the wood. 
word.” | Every tree seemed to have turned into a 

I rose to my feet, but on looking at her I| brigand, and we two poor helpless women in 





| almost fell down again when I saw the look | their midst ! 
| on her face ; horror-——fear—disgust, 


were all} The villain who had taken my purse 
written plainly ; and asI put her arm through | | advanced and whispered something to his 
mine, fearing she would fall, I felt that she| | companions, who closed around us—for one 
was trembling all over ; and well she might, | of them had driven poor Jessie with his foot, 
for peering at us from the road just below : us, | and she had directly risen. We were surrounded 
behind the trees, were two men of such a|and ordered to walk quickly, and very soon 
repulsive appearance that I felt my heart die| we found that we were being taken into the 
very heart of a forest up a steep path in the 


mountain, 
. . . ” . 
“ Oh, Jessie, what will become of us?” said 


within me. 
What was to be done? Alone on the 
mountain side, no help near, and those two | 





grinning faces watching every movement of 
Jessie’s and of mine. However, although 
trembling we made it appear that we saw no 
one, and walked as quickly as we could 
down the path, an earnest prayer in our hearts 
that some of our friends would come to meet 
us, as we had strayed farther than we had 
ever done before. 








I in English. 

“Pray to God to deliver us,’ 
her voice trembling. 

What would be the end ofit all I daredhardly 
think ; meanwhile evening was rapidly closing, 
the huge mountains rendering it darker than 
on the pianura. That dreadful time I can 


never forget. 


’ she replied, 
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We were ascending a steep path, on one 
side covered with dense pine woods, and the 
other by deep precipices, when to our intense 
relief I heard the goatherd’s call seemingly 
only a few feet below me. 

At that sound, which I had often heard 


| sitting at the window of my pretty room at 


La Grazia, the dumb feeling of despair seemed 
all at once to leave me, and stopping still I 
shouted in a loud voice, and in English, 


| “Help! help!” 











Never shall I forget the astonishment and 
rage of the brigands. I thought they would 
have struck me. The one who seemed the 
leader threatened me by showing his pistol, 
but my spirit was up and I could not help 
showing that it was. 

“How dare you,” said I, “attack two 
English ladies and rob them! but you have 
been seen, and the soldiers were at the 
albergo of the Santa Croce this morning after 

ou.” 

, This was a random shot, but it took its 
effect, for the man turned with evident fear to 
his comrade, and after that we were hurried 
on, and in a few minutes two other men sprang 
out of the darkness, and we passed under a 
kind of broken archway, and entered a large 
chamber hewn in the solid rock, but one side 
of it was open to the sky. 

From a hook, I suppose in the roof, was a 
sort of cresset, which one of the men pro- 
ceeded to light. Judge of my astonishment 
when I perceived that the chamber was fur- 
nished with a sort of barbaric richness ! 

Boxes and chests covered with rich damask 


PROTESTANTS OF 


Ye Protestants of Britain, 
If you are staunch and true, 

Arise and face the combat now, 
There’s work for you to do; 

For Rome her powers has fully armed 
She’s ready for the fray, 

She means to cast your altars down,— 
Oh! save them whilst ye may. 


? 


Our fathers fought and suffered 
For faith and conscience’ sake, 
They perished by the axe and sword, 
They perished at the stake ; 
But they won for us the Bible, 
And the light its pages shed 
Is still our noblest heritage, 
We hold it from our dead. 


the rough walls were hung with the same stuffs 
alternated with arms, whilst—O mockery of 
religion |! enough to shock those who had been 
taught the reverent worship of the one God, 
and Jesus Christ the Redeemer—at the 
farther end of this mountain chamber was an 
oratory ! 

A large box, doubtless robbed with its con- 
tents from some traveller, was covered with 
rich India shawls, a picture of the Madonna, 
a miserable daub, all red ochre and Prussian 
blue, surrounded by wax and oil lamps, and 
underneath ita statue, doll size, of the same, 


ings as almost to hide it. 

Will it be believed that one after another 
these robbers and abductors knelt before the 
image of the Virgin, and with bowed head 
mumbled their devotions ! 

Jessie and I saw these things as though in 
a dream, it was all so quick, so sudden. 

“‘ What are we to do?” said she with stream- 
ing eyes ; “think how they are suffering about 
us.” 

The cafo seeing we were talking, and 
looking with something like latent pity in his 
eyes, came up to us—for we had seated our- 
selves at the farthest end of the cavern,—and 


observed, told us that we might repose in 


what they required. One of the men brought 
us some excellent coffee and some bread, and 





| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 





alone. 


BRITAIN. 


Shall we like faithless children 
Shrink craven from the strife, 
Nor strike a blow for that good cause 
Which cost our sires their life? 
Shall we give Rome a footing 
Upon our British soil, 
And tamely yield the liberty 
Earned by our fathers’ toil ? 


Then, Protestants of Britain, 
Come forward ere too late, 

Who loves his country and his faith, 
Strike now for Church and State : 

Though foes and traitors lie in wait 
Our Church’s fall to see, 


We'll spurn Rome’s chains, and bid them know | 


That truth is ever free. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 





rudely thrown over them served for seats ; | 


round whose neck were so many votive offer- || 


pointing to a large couch which we had not | 


safety until the morning, when we should know | 


they then all retired, leaving Jessie and me | 
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ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 


BY MRS, H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XX.—MOTHER AND SON. lin the air, greatly augmented by observing 
'with a mother’s penetration that her son was 


| op . eer . 
| THERE is something in the old Saxon word |admiring Miss Armstrong. Even while her 


“mother” which seems to convey more Of| own good sense told her that the daughter of 


| love and dignity, and to command a greater | Mr. Armstrong would never obtain her 
| amount of respect, than any of its substitutes | father’s consent to a marriage with her son, 


in other languages. : | still she had hope that in some way or other 
Perhaps its constant use in the old Saxon} such a result was not impossible. 


| translation of the Bible has thrown a halo of | August of the year which had already 
| sanctity over the homely word, for no names | heen so full of changes and events had ar- 


in Scripture have been more honoured than) rived. 

those of the mothers of holy men. In our) ‘The pupils were returning to Englefield 
own biographies of great and good men, how |Grange after the Midsummer vacation, and 
often to the mother’s influence over her boy, | Mrs, Halford quickly noticed that little Freddy 
from even the days of infancy, can be traced | Armstrong was not amongst them. 

the high principles, the noble character, and! She waited a fortnight, and then one after- 
the great worth of the man! Most truly has} noon at the tea-table spoke to her husband 
it been said that the future ofa child depends | on the subject. 

upon the training of the first five years of his) « Mr, Armstrong’s little boy has not come 


| life. It is therefore to mothers that this| pack yet,” she said, “had you not better 
| period of a boy’s history is by nature en-|send a note, James? They have perhaps 
| trusted, and upon them chiefly rests the re-| forgotten the day on which the school re- 


sponsibility of laying the foundation of a high- | opened.” 
principled, noble, and truthful character. | “No, my dear, it is not necessary. I re- 
Another saying, that mothers love their} ceived a very polite note from Mr. Arm- 
sons better than their daughters, is not always | strong in the holidays, telling me that he in- 
true, especially in such a case as Mrs. Hal- tended to send the boy with his brothers this 
ford’s, when only one son and one daughter| quarter, and enclosing a cheque for the Mid- 
live to grow up. | summer amount.” 
And yet it is doubtful whether she would; « Why did you not mention it, James?” 


| have parted so easily with her son had he| she asked. 
proposed to place half the globe between him-| «J did not think it necessary, for I sup- 
| self and his family, for very dear was her! nosed you and Kate would hear of the new 


clever and talented son to the almost child arrangement from Henry, as he is so friendly 


less mother. /at Lime Grove.” 
The old adage,— | The mother glanced at her son. In spite of 
M at ss -f his utmost efforts he could not conceal his 
“ My son is my son till he gets him a wife, itati , j — 
My dauplites’s tny daughter ali the dep of agitation, yet he did manage to say, 
her life,” t ' “T have seen nothing of Mr. Armstrong’s 


family for weeks, father.” ; 
seemed reversed to Mrs. Halford, for Fanny| “No, Henry, I dare say not,” said his 
had been completely lost to her mother since | mother, quickly ; ‘you are studying too 
her marriage. ‘closely to have time to spare for visiting. 
She was also strongly impressed with the | Besides, the loss of one little pupil is not a 
idea that Henry would continue to assist in | matter of great importance to us.’ 
carrying on the school, even after his ordina-| After aglance at Henry’s pale face, Kate 
tion, and then marry some amiable girl who | Marston took the first opportunity of turning 
would live with them at Englefield Grange, | the subject, and though by so doing she 
and to be to her as a daughter in the place|enabled her cousin to recover himself and 


of Fanny. join in the conversation, he very soon left the 


Such were some of Mrs. Halford’s castles 'tea-table. 
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Mrs. Halford heard the door of his little | tractions and accomplishments as Mary Arm- 
study close on her son, but that did not deter | strong, setting aside the large fortune which 
her from her purpose. As soon as the tea! her father can give her?” 
was removed she rose and left the room. “Does he write kindly?” asked the 

Henry Halford, after leaving the tea-table | mother, whose heart ached for her son. 
and locking the door of his study, was for a| Yes,and sensibly ; here is the letter ;” and 
few moments unable to touch a book. Rest- he took Mr. Armstrong’s letter from the desk 
ing his head on his hands, he gave himself up ‘and handed it to her. 
to reflection. | She read it and returned it to him in si- 

He had made a venture and failed ; and | lence. 
deeply as he felt the mortification caused by! “You will not allow this disappointment 
Mr. Armstrong’s letter, yet in his cooler|to interfere with your future intentions, 
moments he could clearly see that, in a| Henry?” 
worldly point of view, his proposal would ap-| ‘No indeed,” he replied, “I am throw- 
pear an act of presumption. ing off the memory of my folly by degrees, 

He was still sitting in listless idleness, in-|and I own I am relieved by telling you all 
dulging in these painful thoughts, when ajabout it. Iam not vain enough to suppose 
knock at the door startled him, ‘and he i impa-|that Miss Armstrong will be influenced by 
tiently exclaimed,— the impulsive, unmeaning words I said to 





“Who is there ?” ‘her, so there isno harm done. I have no 
mas your mother, Henry. I want to speak doubt little Freddy was removed to pre- 
to you.’ vent the possibility of any further inter- 


Without a moment’s delay the lock was course. So ends my first and last dream of 
drawn back, and mother and son stood to- | love.” 
gether in the room. “ Better so, my son, better so, both for 
Mrs. Halford closed the door gently and your sake and Miss Armstrong's. I quite 
locked it, and Henry, placing a chair near the agree with Mr. Armstrong about long court- 
table for his mother, seated himself and ship. You would not be in a position to 
looked inquiringly at her. marry for three or four years at the earliest, 
“Mother,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ you and not even then to sucha girlas Miss Arm- 
have guessed my secret.” | | strong unless you had a living of some real 
“TI know there must be something on your | value.” 


_ mind,” she replied. “Close study has never) For nearly an hour Mrs. Halford remained 


before made you listless and unhappy.” with her son, listening to his account of the 
“T fly to books to drown thought, they are | pleasant days at Oxford, and their result, and 


| my only relief.” 'when at last she rose to go, he said,— 


“Would it not relieve you to confide in| “ Please do not allow the subject to be 
your mother, Henry?” spoken of by Kate, if you tell her, but I should 

There was a pause. like my father to know, and by and by I may 

“You used to tell me all your troubles be able to laugh over my folly as a thing of 
when you were a child, and why not now ?” | the past.” 

He raised his head, and the words burst; “No reference shall be made, Henry, I 
forth impulsively,— promise you,” said Mrs. Halford, as her son 

“ Mother, if I had told you weeks ago, in-| rose to open the door for her with the family 


| stead of acting on impulse as I always do, I courtesy now so seldom seen. 


might have spared myself bitter mortification.” | He closed it after her, but without locking 
“In what way,my son? Explain your- it. This little interview had done him good. 
self,” A painful secret loses more than half its 


“You know I met Miss Armstrong at Ox-| bitterness when it has been listened to with 
ford, mother, and on the evening before she | sympathizing love by a true friend. And who 
left I said something to her under an im- ‘such a true friend as a mother? She had 


| pulse I could not resist, and now I regret it.’ ’ purposely said very little to her son of her 


“ On what account ?” ‘own opinion on the matter, but as she slowly 
“ Because I have written to ask her father’s ascended the stairs to be alone in her own 
consent to make her my wife, and he has re-| room fora time, she said to herself— 


——_—_ ae 


fused me. Don’t tell me I ama fool,” he) “I will pay Mrs. Armstrong and her | 








| added, seeing her about to speak, “I know | daughter a visit some day. I should like to | 
_ it now. What have I to offer as an equiva- | become acquainted with this girl who has so 
| lent to a young lady with such superior at- | fascinated my son.” 
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~ And then, as she seated herself to reflect on | and these no doubt were attempts on the 
what she had heard, her thoughts reverted to |father’s part to purchase position for his 
her own only daughter, whom she had not | daughter, or to sacrifice her girlish affections 


seen for nearly fifteen years. 


had written once only since the birth of | 


Mrs. Franklyn | for riches and a title. 


. 


So reflected Mrs. Halford, and she was not 


little Albert, and although she spoke of being | far wrong. 


land again and see them all, yet she was | 
careful not to alarm her mother. 

This reticence on Fanny’s part, and her | 
husband’s lively and sanguine letters, removed 


all fear of anything serious about the health | 
And yet at | 
this very moment a letter from Fanny was | 
'schoolmasters and curates, or any such 


of the dearly loved daughter. 


on its way to England, in which she touched 


gently on the possibility that she may not} 
live to reach England in the following spring, | 
and enclosing one to her brother to be opened | 


in case of her death. 
This letter, however, which did not arrive 


| till the end of October, was accompanied as 


usual by one from Arthur, written in good 
spirits, and attributing Fanny’s illness and 
gloomy letters to nervousness. 

But we must not anticipate the sorrowful 
news contained in our last chapter, which 
will reach Englefield Grange all too soon, and 


be the more bitterly mourned because almost , 


unexpected. 

At this particular time of which we write, 
Mrs. 
her son’s disappointment, and the more she 
reflected on the subject the more indignant 
she felt. 

On what could Mr. Armstrong base his ob- 
jections to her son beyond the fact that his 
daughter was rich andher son poor? After 
all, a schoolmaster in Dr. Halford’s position 
was at least equal to a tradesman, as Mr. 
Armstrong undoubtedly was. And if his 
wife could lay claim to good birth, she had 
been told that Mr. Armstrong was only the 
son of a Hampshire farmer. Whereas her 
son, Henry Halford, could boast that the an- 
cestors of both his parents were quite equal 
in position to those of Mr. Armstrong. 
had seen that lady, and could trace in her 
not one spark of upstart pride, but the 
thorough good-breeding of a_ well-born 
gentlewoman. Besides all this, would not 
her son in a few years be a clergyman, and 
as such, to the honour of England be it 
said, admissible, on account of his educa- 
tion and the sacredness of his office, to any 
society ? 

What else then could influence Mr. Arm- 


Halford could think of nothing but, 


She | 
'talk with her she decided to call upon her 


strong’s refusal but a love of money and, 


what it can buy? He had spoken in his 


Like many men of strong prejudices, Mr. 
Armstrong had only overcome these preju- 
|dices to go into extremes. The peculiar 
ideas which influenced him during his early 
‘married life had all disappeared with the in- 
crease of wealth. No talk now of “ aping the 
gentry.” Money and education had raised 
him to their level, and therefore far above 


poverty-stricken members of society. 

But Mrs. Halford’s reflections were not 
made known to her son by evenahint. Had 
she been only a fond and foolish mother, she 
would have openly expressed her indigna- 
tion at the treatment he had received, and 
aroused in him wounded pride and angry re- 
sentment, which would have unsettled his 
mind for his studies, and made him unfit to 
assist his father in the schoolroom. 

Instead of this, her calm and quiet acqui- 
escence in Mr. Armstrong’s letter strength- 
ened the young man in his purpose of 
overcoming the past and looking forward to 
the future. 

Yet Mrs. Halford had not set aside the 
idea of paying Mr. Armstrong a visit. For 
in her heart she did not despair of her son’s 
ultimate success with Miss Armstrong. If 
that young lady deserved the opinion ex- 
pressed of her by father and son, and was not 
quite indifferent towards the latter—well, it 
would certainly be difficult to make that dis- 
covery, however, she would try. 

For some weeks nothing occurred to give 
Mrs. Halford the opportunity she wished for, 
but it presented itself at last in a most singu- 
lar manner. She had been seeking a new 
under housemaid, and one morning a girl 
called upon her, whose manner and appear- 
ance pleased her so much, that after a little 


late mistress respecting her character. 

What was that lady’s surprise when the 
girl gave her the address of Mrs. Armstrong, 
Lime Grove! 

At once she saw the way open before her, 
and sent the young woman with a message to 
ask if between twelve and one the next day 
would be convenient for a visit respecting the 
character of a servant. 

Mrs. Armstrong had been very much in- 
terested in this young housemaid, who was 


letter of other plans in view for his daughter, | not, however, sufficiently acquainted with her 










































































Jane Ford,” she said. 
not mention my name yesterday, when I sent | 
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business, and on that account only she had 
parted with her. 

It so happened that when the girl brought 
the message, Mrs. Armstrong was engaged, 
otherwise she would have questioned her 
kindly respecting her new situation. 

All, therefore, that could be done, was to 
answer the message, which merely asked if 
Mrs. Armstrong could see a /ady about Jane’s 
character at the time named. 

The reply in the affirmative gave Mrs. Hal- 
ford the opportunity of paying an unexpected 
visit so far as her name went, but of this she 
was not aware when she presented herself 
next morning at the appointed time and sent 
in her card. 

Mary and her mother were seated in the | 
library, the former at her easel, the latter at 
work, when the servant entered. 

“The lady about Jane’s character, ma’am,” 
she said, as she offered the card to her mis- 


her to ascertain if to-day at this hour would 
be convenient, but I sent in my card this 
morning.” 


read it,” replied Mrs. Armstrong, “ but I shall 
be glad to tell you all I can in Jane’s 
favour, perhaps with double pleasure now I 


engaged.” 

The’ ladies then entered at once into the 
various and usual inquiries made and replied 
to on such occasions. Well for Jane Ford that 
these two ladies did not belong to the class 
of mistresses who forget that young servants 
are human beings, endowed with the same 
feelings and tempers as themselves, that they 
also have likes and dislikes, affections and 
emotions, causes for joy or sorrow, all of 
which are apt to affect their natures more 
strongly, because in childhood they are often 
ill-trained, neglected, or exposed to bad 





tress. 
Without reading it, Mrs. Armstrong laid it| 
on the table by her side. 
The next moment Mrs. Halford was | 
ushered into the room. 
Two of the three who then met so unex-| 
pectedly never forgot that meeting. 
Although inwardly agitated, Mrs. Halford | 
had self-possession enough to glance round | 
the room as she entered. A young girl with | 
bright golden hair, dressed in deep mourning, | 
rose from her easel and bowed gracefully. | 
She was about to reseat herself and resume 
her painting, when to her surprise she saw | 
her mother advance towards the visitor, hold | 
out her hand, and exclaim,— | 
“ How are you, Mrs. Halford? I am most 
happy to see you. Pray take a chair. I was'| 
not prepared for this unexpected pleasure, | 
my housemaid told me it was a lady for the 
character of a servant. My daughter Mary,” 
she added, seeing that young lady still stand- 
ing by her easel, and Mrs. Halford looking | 
earnestly at her. 
With outward ease Mary Armstrong ad- | 
vanced to shake hands with the visitor, while 
every nerve quivered with surprise and ex. | 
citement. 
A sudden paleness was followed by a 
deep flush, which did not fade from her face | 
while the interview lasted. | 
All this passed in a very few seconds, and | 
then Mrs. Halford seated herself and referred | 
to the object of her visit. 
“TI have come to inquire into the charac- | 
ter of your late housemaid, Mrs. Armstrong, 
“‘T suppose she did 





example at home. 

At all events, what passed so influenced 
Mrs. Halford, that she decided at once to 
engage the young woman of whom Mrs. Arm- 


| strong spoke so kindly. 


During the conversation Mrs. Halford fre- 
quently allowed her eyes to wander towards 
the spot where Mary sat painting near the 
window, her beautiful profile defined in strong 
relief against the light. 

Conscious of the glances cast upon her, 
the colour on Mary’s cheeks deepened, but 
when Mrs. Halford rose and approached her 
to crave permission to examine the drawing, 
there was no want of well-bred ease in her 
manner or replies. 

The conversation became general, and 
touched on other subjects, in which Mary 
joined readily ; indeed, Mrs. Halford had in- 
troduced them to draw out this young girl 
whom her son so admired. 

Nearly an hour passed, and then Mrs. Hal- 
ford was reminded that she would soon be 
wanted at home for the dinner-hour, by the 
pendule on the mantelpiece chiming one 
o'clock. 

As she arose in haste to take her leave, the 
door opened and Freddy entered. For a 
moment he did not recognise Mrs. Halford, 
but when she exclaimed,— 

“Why is my little Freddy still at home? ” 
he came forward at once, and placing his 
little hand in hers, said with childlike can- 
dour,— 

“Oh, Mrs. Halford, are you come to ask 
mamma to send me back to your school? I 
should like itso much! Dear Mary teaches 
me now,” he added, with a look of affection 


“T must really plead guilty to not having | 


know the lady by whom she is likely to be | 
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at his sister, “ but I've no boys to play with | 
now. Edward and Arthur are gone back to | 
school, and I don’t care about playing | 
alone.” 

“TI persuaded Mr. Armstrong to keep | 
Freddy at home till Easter,” said Mrs. Arm- | 
strong in explanation; “he is rather too! 
young to be with boys so much older than | 
himself, at least at boarding school, and his | 
papa has a great objection to day schools asa 
rule.” | 

“Many parents have that objection,” was | 
the gentle reply. 

Mrs. Halford quite understood the apology | 
for the removal of her boy from Dr. Halford | 
which the mother’s words were intended to) 
convey. But she also by other signs made | 
a greater discovery. Neither mother nor 
daughter knew anything of Henry’s letter or} 
of its reception. 

“T hope Dr. Halford and your son are 
quite well. We have not seen Mr. Halford 
lately ; I suppose he is constantly engaged in 
study, and has no time for visiting.” 

Just as Mrs. Armstrong commenced this| 


| inquiry, Mrs. Halford had turned to wish 


Mary good-bye. She felt the hand she held 
quiver as the mother spoke, and the tell-tale 
blush could not all be ascribed to the sud- 
denness of rising from her chair. She pressed 


| the young girl’s hand, anc then turned to the 
| mother. 


‘* My husband and son are quite as well as 
usual, Mrs. Armstrong; and Henry is more 
wrapped up in his studies than ever. Thank 
you very much for so kindly inquiring for 


|| them, but Henry has given up all idea of 


visiting for the present.” 
And so the ladies parted, Mrs. Halford 


| charmed with the young girl who had won her 
| son’s heart; and Mary, after accompanying 


her visitor to the door and giving her a last 


| bow and smile as she passed into the road, 


went to her room to prepare for lunch. 
Mechanically she made the necessary al-| 
terations, all her thoughts occupied with the 
tall, gentle lady, who in manner and words 
and face so strongly reminded her of her son, 


| notwithstanding the silvery white hair and 


difference of years. 


CHAPTER XXI.—PARK LANE IN JUNE. 


NEARLY a year has passed since Mrs.| 
Halford’s visit, but no farther intercourse | 
has taken place between the families at 
Englefield Grange and Lime Grove. Henry} 
Halford had listened eagerly to his mother’s | 
description of that visit spoken of in a pass-| 


‘and acquaintance. 


ing way at the tea-table in the evening, but 
only once did he venture a remark. 

“Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter were 
in deep mourning,” his mother said in the 
course of conversation. “I was not aware 
they had lost a near relative.” 

“They are in mourning for Mr. Armstrong’s 
father,” said Henry; “I saw his death in the 
Times a few weeks ago, in his eighty-fifth 
year.” 

This year of Mary’s life had indeed been 
an eventful one. The first meeting with 
Henry Halford, the second at Mr. Drum- 
monds, the visit to Meadow Farm, and the 
happy week with her dear old grandfather, 
that never-to-be-forgotten time at Oxford, 
her father’s angry suspicions and threats, and 
a few weeks afterwards the hasty summons 
to his father’s death-bed,—all these events, 


| following each other so rapidly, were to be 


also deeply impressed on Mary’s memory by 
future results. 

To Englefield Grange in February of the 
following year came the overwhelming sorrow 
caused by the news of poor Fanny's death. 
So completely had Arthur Franklyn’s light- 
hearted letters removed all anticipation of 
danger, that tae shock was the more terrible, 
and poor Mrs. Halford’s health for a time 
completely gave way. 

Mr. Armstrong’s family also saw a notice 
of it in the Zimes obituary, and Mary and 
her mother were both surprised when her 
father suggested that a message of condolence 
and kind inquiry should be sent to Englefield 
Grange. The messenger brought back a 
formal acknowledgment, and also the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Halford was dangerously ill. 

How Mary grieved over the conviction 
that she could not go and offer her services 
to soothe and tend the mother of Henry Hal- 
ford in her terrible griefs! She had never heard | 
of Kate Marston, Henry’s cousin, who had for | 
so many years supplied to him and his parents | 
the place of sister and daughter. In spite of 
what appeared to Mary something like 
neglect and indifference on the part of the 
schoolmaster’s son, she would have been 
glad to show him and his family that no 
proud or resentful feeling on her part could | 
raise a barrier between them as neighbours | 


Mary Armstrong possessed a good share of 
what is called common sense. She had 
reflected deeply on the occurrences at Oxford, 
and she reasoned thus with herself :— 

“T dare say Mr. Henry Halford is sorry for 
what he said to me at Oxford, or perhaps he 
meant nothing but a compliment. He is 
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This conversation took place in Mr. 
Armstrong’s office in Dover Street, and he 
was ready at once to accept the invitation, 
even before consulting the wishes of his wife 
and daughter. It was just what he wanted ; 
the niece of Mrs. Herbert was sure to attract 
suitors at the house of Colonel Herbert, and 
soon put an end to this nonsense about the 
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sensible enough not to think of being married 
till he is ordained, and so perhaps he keeps 
away for fear I should learn to love him ;” 
and the young girl blushed as this thought 
arose in her heart, even when alone. “ And 
besides, after what papa said that night in his 
passion, I am very, very glad he has not paid 
us a visit. I could not marry any man with- 
out papa’s consent, but I hope he won’t ask | young parson. For in spite of his confidence 
me to marry any one else. I shall be twenty|in these young people he dreaded a chance 
next July, but that doesn’t matter ; I should | meeting which might upset all his plans. 
like to stay at home always, and there is} A few days after this interview Mary Arm- 
nothing very dreadful to me in the prospect | strong stood at the window of her uncle’s 
of being an old maid.” house in Park Lane, looking out over the 
And so the young girl schooled her heart | park, now radiant in the glorious beauty of a 
to try to forget that she had met her deauv|June morning, There had been a strange 
idéal of what a husband should be, and that | contest in Mary’s heart at the proposal to 
her father had forbidden her to associate with | spend a month with her aunt in London. 
him or to notice the family until their time|She was very fond of her aunt Helen, and 
of trouble called for neighbourly inquiries.|ready to accept the invitation with great 
How little poor Mary guessed that her father | delight. The house, the arrangements, the 
had effectually put a stop to any farther | varied appliances of tasteand refinement which 
acquaintance, and that even this formalatten-| belong to society when composed of the 
tion would have been withheld had he not 
supposed her to be quite indifferent to this 
schoolmaster’s son who had presumed to ask 
him for the hand of his daughter! Perhaps 











genial to Mary. At home the influence of 
her father was still too strong to allow Mrs. 
Armstrong to carry out her own refined tastes 
Mr. Armstrong would have been very much} even at the dinner-table. ‘The early habits 
surprised had he been told that another|at a farmhouse were not so easily overcome, 
influence was at work in Mary’s heart which | and the exquisite and tasteful style of Mrs. 
would prevent her from disobeying her father | Herbert’s table, was not yet tolerated at Lime 
by marrying against his wishes ; an influence|Grove. Good, solid, and in profusion, but 





|| which had first made itself felt while listen-| plain and homely, and without flowers or other 


ing to the teachings of her grandfather, and | ornaments, was considered more suitable for a 


well-bred as well as the rich, were all con- | 





which would prove her support in the future | dinner-table than what Mr. Armstrong called 


through weary days of sorrow and trial. 
During this twelve months other changes 
had also taken place ; Charles Herbert’s regi- 


admiral’s health. 

“You see, Edward, I am quite alone now,” 
said Mrs. Herbert when asking for Mary to 
be allowed to spend a month with them in 


Park Lane during the season; “and Mary | 


has seen nothing of society yet, you have 
made her too much of a bookworm and a 
home bird.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried the colonel ; “and 
for my part I do not see the necessity for 
Mary to acquire a knowledge of London 
society ; however, we shall be glad to have 
her with us, Armstrong, for a time, and I don’t 
think there is any danger of Mary’s head 
being turned, she’s much too sensible.” 





| useless trumpery or expensive knickknacks. 
And yet, with all that could satisfy her | 
most refined tastes, Mary Armstrong as she | 
ment had been ordered to Canada, and his} stood at the open French window sighed at | 
| mother in her loneliness petitioned Mr. Arm-| the memory of home. 
| strong for his daughter's company. Sir James/which still remained near Lime Grove, the 
| and Lady Elston had given up their house| broad high road which passed Englefield | 
| in Portland Place, and were now residing in 
_ the south of France on account of the old 


The country lanes 


Grange as well as her father’s house, and | 
along which she and her little brother Freddy | 


had walked to school on that cold morning 
that seemed now so long ago ; the carriage 
drive home after that fascinating evening at 
Mr. Drummond’s, even the meeting in the 
road when her father offered hospitality to 
Mr. Halford, which he was never to accept, — 
all this was connected with the rural suburb 
surrounding her home. Still onward flew the 
rapid thoughts to a pleasant hotel at Oxford, 


and all the happy hours of that never-to-be- | 


forgotten week, the strolls from college to 


college, from chapel to chapel, the soul stir- | 


ring music of the choirs, the boat excursions 


on the Thames beneath a June sky as bright | 


as that now casting a radiant but somewhat 
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misty glow upon the park, and that last} 


evening in Christ Church meadows beneath 
the moonlight, when those trivial words were 
uttered which had stirred in her girlish heart 
thoughts and feelings before unknown. 


Very lovely she looked as she stood in the | 


reflected sunlight from the park. The pretty 
lilac-sprigged muslin, finished at the throat 
and wrists with lace collar and wristlets, 
bows from the throat down the front of lilac 
ribbon, and one of the same colour in her 
hair, were truly becoming to the fair face and 
bright brown tresses. The only ornaments she 
wore consisted of a silver brooch and the 
chain belonging to her watch. 

So deeply were Mary’s thoughts occupied, 
that her uncle and his friends had reached 
the centre of the room before she was aware 
of their presence. She started as her uncle 
said,— 

** Why, Mary, my dear, what a reverie!” 

“I beg your pardon, uncle, I did not hear 
your approach. “Good morning, Captain 
Fraser,” she continued, turning to the visitor 
with a laugh, and holding out her hand. “I 
am not in general so easily alarmed ; did you 
and uncle enter purposely on tiptoe ?” 

The young officer cast upon the speaker 
a look of unmistakable admiration, which 
deepened the flush on her cheek, but he did 
not possess the tact with which to relieve the 
young lady and place her at her ease with a 
retort as playful as her own. 

Colonel Herbert was, however, more ready. 

“ Well, upon my word, Mary, you must have 
a very vivid imagination to picture to your- 
self a stout old fellow like me tripping along | 
the carpet on tiptoe ;” and her uncle’s merry | 
laugh restored Mary’s self-possession at once. | 
“ But now,” he continued, “let me tell you | 
the object which brought us here. Would! 
you like to join us in a canter this morning 
in the row? Captain Fraser and I have just | 
been inspecting Daisy, she has quite recovered | 
from the effects of her journey by train, and | 
I have desired the groom to bring her round | 
in half an hour; can you be ready?” 

“Qh yes, uncle, thank you, I shall be) 
delighted, if aunt Helen approves.” 

“ Aunt Helen is here to speak for herself ;” 
and Mrs. Herbert entered the room as she | 
thus announced her presence. 

“Of course I approve; go, darling, and 
dress quickly ; an hour’s ride will do you good 
after such a long practice.” 

“ Mary was not practising when we entered 
the room,” said her uncle, “but lost in con- 
templation of our London landscape,—quite a 
compliment to Hyde Park I consider it.” 

VIII. 
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“T am afraid I was making comparisons 
in my mind not very complimentary to the 
park, uncle, but I shall enjoy my ride never- 
| theless.” And the young girl ran gaily out 
of the room without waiting for a reply. 

During the time the gentlemen had been 
in the room Captain Fraser had not spoken ; 
indeed, in reply to Mary he had only bowed a 
silent good morning. Now, however, he 
entered into conversation with Mrs. Herbert, 
| showing that he could make himself in a 
| certain sense agreeable as a companion. 
| Mary had met him twice already during 
the few days she had been in Park Lane, but 
| while the memory of a gentleman who could 
|fascinate her with his conversation on intel- 
jlectual and poetical subjects was still fresh, 
| the style in which Captain Fraser made him- 
| self agreeable was not likely to attract Mary 
| Armstrong. 

“Tm atraid—aw—we alarmed—aw—Miss 
| Armstrong this morning,” said the young man, 
| pulling violently at his whiskers as he spoke. 
| “My niece is not easily frightened, Captain 
Fraser.” 

“ No—aw—not exactly frightened, but 
startled I mean—aw—just for a minute, and 
she turned it off—aw—and laughed as she 
spoke in such a captivating manner that—aw | 
—there was nothing left for a fellah to say.” 

‘But you should say something, and not 
allow young ladies to have it all their own 
way, Captain Fraser.” 

“Oh dear me—aw—lI couldn’t possibly ; 
besides—aw—NMrs. Herbert, I don’t think— 
aw—lI ever saw a handsomer girl in my life— 
aw—than Miss Armstrong; but now I don’t 
mind telling you, she’s so clever—aw—that 
I’m half afraid to speak to her.” 

“ Ah, well, you can get better acquainted 
with her this morning during your ride; she 
is perfectly at home on horseback, and a fear- 
less rider.” 

“T believe that Miss Armstrong is clever in 
everything that she does,” replied the young 
officer, with another firm tug at his whiskers. 

The appearance of the young lady in eques- 
trian attire, and the announcement that the 
horses were at the door, aroused the young 
man to offer his assistance. He escorted 
Mary to the entrance, and was ready and eager 











| to be allowed to mount her ; but he got so con- 


fused, and appeared so awkward about the 
matter, that Mary felt afraid to place her foot | 
in his hand, and said quickly, “Thank you 
very much, Captain Fraser, but I am so used 
to be mounted by my uncle, pray do not 
trouble yourself to help me.” 

He drew back instantly to give place to 
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Colonel Herbert, and looked sointensely miser- | Fraser?” she asked herself. The answer was 
able that Mary’s kind heart pitied him and | plain ; she knew how he would have acted, 
she determined during her ride to endeavour | for Mr. Henry Halford would not forget the 
by her attention to him to restore his self-| advantages of his own happy home, and the 
appreciation. careful training he had received from his own 

But Mary made very little progress towards | mother. Thus reasoning, Mary Armstrong 
the completion of her object. She addressed | decided that during her visit to Park Lane 
her conversation almost entirely to him while | she would bear with this weak-minded young 
walking their horses; she tried various topics,|man, and treat him kindly in spite of his 
but none proved of any interest until a friend | foibles. 
whom they met admired Mary’s beautiful} But too much crooked policy exists in the 
grey mare, who pranced, and tossed her head, | world for straightforward conduct and honest 
and curved her sleek neck as if she knew| intentions to meet with a due reward. 
that she carried her young mistress, and con-| Mary’s innocent, unsuspecting proceedings 
sidered herself and her rider the most attrac- | were mistaken by Captain Fraser for a grow- 
tive objects in the park. ing attachment to himself. 

This notice of Daisy by the colonel’s} During the month of herstay in Park Lane 
friend loosened Captain Fraser’s tongue, and | she had been associated with many men and 
for the remainder of the ride he entertained | women belonging to the best society, and 
his companion with descriptions of the more than one of the former had been at- 
turf, and advice about the treatment of horses, Fogo by the colonel’s niece, and were ready 
which to Mary was as incomprehensible as | to offer her a position in society quite sufficient 
if it had been uttered in Sanscrit. But this| to satisfy her father’s pride. 








subject, so familiar to the young officer, set | But there was something in the manner || 


him at his ease, and by the time he reached | | of Mary Armstrong which repelled foolish 
home the shy awkwardness of the morning flirtation, and completely prevented any atten- 
had quite disappeared. tions of a more honourable nature. These 
When he joined them in the evening Mary,| gentlemen were too greatly superior to 
whom he had taken down to dinner,| Reginald Fraser for her to venture the kind 
found his loquacity almost as painful to en-| of patronizing notice she bestowed upon the 
dure as his shyness. The long drawn out| tall, effeminate young soldier. And yet in 
words, the constant repetition of “aw, aw,” and | her innocent ignorance of the world she was 
the affected lackadaisical style of manner | preparing for herself a bitter and unexpected 
and speech, annoyed Mary even while it/ trial. 
amused her. Indeed, at last nothing but} On Mary’s last evening at Park Lane no 
the recollection that he washer uncle’s guest | other visitor had been admitted excepting 
could influence her to endure his society. Captain Fraser, and after playing and singing, 
Gladly did she hail her aunt’s signal to| ¢o Aim (as he thought), all the evening—she 
leave the dinner-table, and had she been alone | felt tired of his exclusive attention, and rose to 
would have openly expressed to Mrs. leave,—something in his manner of bidding 
Herbert her opinion of their visitor. But| her farewell made her say to herself as she 
quietly leaning back in her chair while the | ascended the stairs, “ Well, I am glad that’s 
elder ladies talked, Mary Armstrong began | over ; I do not think I could endure Captain 
to reflect. Had she any right to despise this | Fraser’s society for another day ; and then to 
young captain because he had peculiarities | think that he should have the impertinence to 
and foibles? She had heard her aunt say that | squeeze my hand! At all events, uncle and 
Reginald Fraser had been motherless from | aunt can never accuse me of being rude to 
his birth, and to his father’s neglect might be/| their visitor.” 
attributed much that was disagreeable or} Poor Mary! had she been able to hear the 
affected in his manners, which in otherrespects | conversation that took place in the drawing- 
she was obliged to acknowledge were those | room on that evening, great would have been 
of a gentleman. “Would my dear grand-| her surprise and regret. Captain Fraser only 
father have approved of my treating this| stayed a few moments after Mary had left 
young man with contempt?” she asked her-|the room, and when he was gone Colonel 
self. “With all his plain country manners| Herbert returned to his wife with a serious 
he was a true Christian gentleman, one of| face, and said,— 
those who would not for the world say ordo| “Well, Helen, what do you think Arm- 
anything to pain or mortify another. Again, | strong will say to this?” 
how would Henry Halford treat Reginald} “Do you suppose the young man is in 
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earnest, Charles ?” was Mrs. Herbert’s reply | removed from her shoulders. At last she was 
in the form of a question. set free from the unpleasant necessity of 
“No doubt about it ; why, after dinner he | listening to the frivolous conversation of 
became quite eloquent, talked »without any|Captain Fraser. “ How thankful I am that 
‘ aw-aw,’ and gave me quite a biography of|it is over!” she said to herself, while busily 
himself and his family.” engaged after breakfast ingpacking her boxes 
‘I don’t think Mary cares for him in the|with the assistance of Annette, who was 
least,” said Mrs. Herbert ; “I’m afraid that|deso/e at the approaching departure of 
young man we met at Oxford is the favoured |; Mademoiselle Marie. 
one ; and certainly, so far as intellectual and! Her task was scarcely finished when a 
manly qualities are concerned, Reginald message from her aunt summoned her to the 
Fraser is not to be compared with young | drawing-room. 
Halford for a moment.” “Should you like to ride Daisy home to- 
‘But, my dear Helen,” replied her husband, | day, my dear?” said Mrs. Herbert; “ your 
“Charles told me before he left England) uncle has business at Harrow, and he can 
that this Halford was a schoolmaster’s son, | accompany you as far as the Limes.” 
and even after he has taken his degree can} “Oh, indeed, aunt, it would be delightful; 
only hope to be a curate. Armstrong will|I shall enjoy it beyond everything. When 
never sanction such an intimacy.” | does uncle propose to start ?” 
“No, I'm sure of that ; indeed, Mary told| “ At about twelve o’clock.” 
me quite enough on the subject of her father’s} “I shall be ready, aunt dear; and will you 
opinion of schoolmasters and curates to!send my boxes? Annette has been helping 
prove that she would have to relinquish all/me to pack them. Oh, aunt Herbert,” she 
hope of being better acquainted with the continued, “you have been so kind, I shall 
Halfords, whatever her own wishes might be. | never forget this pleasant visit.” 
But my impression is that she has no thought} A few hours later Colonel Herbert parted 
of marriage yet.” ifrom his niece at the Limes after a hasty 
“Reginald seems to think she has en-|lunch, the latter quite unprepared for the 
couraged his attentions, and is quite elated | consequences of her kind and innocent atten- 
about it. Certainly, so far as money and 'tions to Reginald Fraser. 
position go, Armstrong could not hope for | 
a better offer for his daughter. Why, the| 
man has twelve thousand a year, and is the 








CHAPTER XXII.—A DISCOVERY AND ITS 


grand-nephew of a duke.” RESULT. 
“ And what does he intend to do? has he 
said anything to Mary?” | REGINALD Fraser left Park Lane after the 


“No, I advised him not to doso until he had | last evening of Mary Armstrong’s visit full 
seen her father, and, poor fellow, he seemed | of determination to call upon her father on 
glad enough of the respite. He’s good /the following day. 
and amiable, but not very wise, and he con-| In spite of the effeminate and mé/ admirari || 
fessed to me that he dreaded popping the | style of the young officer, he had many amia- | 
question more than undergoing a six hours’ | ble qualities, and was not quite deserving of | 
drill. ‘the title of a “ good-natured fool,” which his | 

“Poor Mary,” said Mrs. Herbert, “what | brother officers applied to him. 

a prospect for such a bright, intelligent,) Motherless from his birth, an orphan 
sensible girl asshe is! I’m afraid Armstrong | before he had reached the age of four years, 
will never be able to resist the temptation of | the almost neglected child was placed by 
such an offer for his daughter.” |his grandfather at a preparatory school for 

“Not he, you may be sure ;and Mary ap-/ little boys. From this he passed to Eton, 
pears so completely under her father’s control, | and after studying at the Woolwich Academy 
that she will submit to his wishes without a| entered the Guards, and at the age of twenty- 
word of complaint.” | four obtained his company. : 

“And be miserable for life in spite of the} At Woolwich he had formed an acquaint- 
money,” said her aunt, with a shrug of|ance with Charles Herbert, and this young 
the shoulders expressive of pity.  How| officer before starting for Canada had said to 
little Mrs. Herbert understood the character | his mother,— 
of Mary Armstrong will be seen inthe sequel.| “ Mother, I wish you would look after that 
On the morning of the next day Mary rose! easy-going young fellow Fraser, he’s got 
with the feeling that an incubus had been | more money than he knows what to do with 
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and the sooner he finds a wife the better, or 
he'll get fleeced and no mistake.” 

Mrs. Herbert remembered this request of 
her son’s, and while in Park Lane she en- 
couraged the young officer to make their 
house his home. 

This report of hi#wealth had already made 
him a welcome visitor at the houses of 
scheming mothers, and many well-born but 
worldly girls were ready to fall in love with 
his money and his possessions, while secretly 
despising their owner for the shyness and 
indifference with which he treated their 
advances to a better acquaintance. He had, 
however, been introduced to very few families 
when Mary Armstrong made her appear- 
ance at the house of his oldest friends, the 
Herberts, and it soon became evident to 
every one but the young lady herself, that 
Reginald Fraser, when he had summoned 
courage enough to do so, would offer himself 


reading to her, or painting, while she worked 
and talked. 

And yet how dissimilar were the causes 
which made both parents receive their 
daughter on her return home with a proud 
affection which almost surprised her ! 

Not perhaps exactly at the moment of her 
return, but after the first evening, when she 
described to them with sparkling eyes and 
eager delight the scenes she had witnessed, 
the places she had visited, and the company 
she had met. 

There was no reticence of manner now ; 
persons and conversations were spoken of 
with ease ; and among other names, that of 
Reginald Fraser, Herbert's friend. 

“ And what sort of a young man is Captain 
Fraser ?” asked her mother. 

“Well, mamma, he is tall and rather hand- 
some, but I am afraid not very wise: he 
was at uncle’s house every day, but he had 
scarcely ever a word to say for himself, 








and his possessions to Mary Armstrong. 
Such indeed was his intention, or at least 

to make known his wishes to her father, when | 

he left Park Lane on that July evening; but| 


| except once when I happened to speak about 
horses, and then his talk was far beyond my 
/comprehension, I used to avoid him at first, 














on reaching his quarters in St. James's Park, | till aunt told me he had been motherless from 


the official notice that his regiment was|his birth, and an orphan with few acquaint- | 


ordered to Windsor on the morrow upset all! ances in London, so I tried to amuse him 
his plans. 


he dreaded the | a very pleasant occupation.” 
“But why did this task fall upon you, 
“were no other 


thought of a few days’ delay ; 
ordeal, although he had for hours been | 
screwing up his courage to make the venture, | Mary?” asked her father ; 
so painful to his natural shyness and reserve. | ladies present ?” 

A few days would not matter; perhaps it was' ‘‘Oh yes, often; but they soon appeared 
best to leave Miss Armstrong to prepare the | to get tired of his society. I believe Captain 
way for his visit by mentioning his name, and Fraser is very amiable and good-tempered, 
SO on. ‘but he is the shyest man I ever met.” 

If Reginald Fraser could have foreseen what. ‘“* And who is this shy, reticent gentleman? ” 
would happen during these few days he might asked her father, “Is he worth all the 
have recalled the proverb, “ Delays are dan- | trouble he gives to young ladies in society ?” 
gerous,” in time to escape a new and formi- 
dable difficulty. | his great-uncle is a duke, and his grandfather, 

Mary Armstrong had arranged to return who died about six months ago, left him a 


“IT suppose he is, papa, for aunt told me | 




















jand make him talk because he was aunt | 
Strange to say, he felt relieved at the | Helen’s guest, but I must confess it was not | 





home in time for the commencement of her | beautiful estate in Westmoreland, and twelve | 


brother’s holidays. Not all the pleasant at-| thousand a year.” 
tractions in Park Lane could have induced| After saying this in a tone of voice that 
her to allow the anxiety and care which their | showed how utterly indifferent she felt to the 


presence would cause to devolve upon her! facts she had stated, Mary Armstrong without 


mcther. ‘an effort turned the subject to one more 
For three days, however—days which after- | pleasing to herself—the new music and songs 
wards were never forgotten, although their | she had brought home with her. 
memory was rendered painful by contrast, | While she sat at the piano playing and 
—Mary Armstrong enjoyed the loving so-|singing those on which she wished to have 
ciety of her parents alone. An early break- | her mother’s opinion, thoughts were passing 
fast with her father, during the day till) |through the minds of her parents of a very 
dinner she devoted herself entirely to her| opposite character. 
mother, relieving her as usual of all domestic! “That young captain is no doubt the man 
supervision ; sometimes walking with her,|I one day met riding with Herbert,” said her 
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father to himself, “a fine aristocratic-looking write. The ‘July day had been hot and 


fellow. What a splendid match he would be 
for Mary! but I suppose it is too much to 
expect such a man as that to marry a corn 
merchant’s daughter. How absurd all this 
nonsense is about high birth and good con- 
nections! This sprig of nobility, who is 
lucky enough to possess riches in addition to 
his other attractions, will easily find a wife 
among the ‘upper ten’ in spite of not being 
very wise.” 

How different from these were the thoughts 

of the gentle mother! 
_ “My Mary is not spoilt by this little peep 
into the world of fashion; and I doubt very 
much if even twenty thousand a year would 
tempt her to unite herself to a man who re- 
quires to be amused and has nothing to say 
for himself.” 

And so for two days Mary had her mother’s 
gentle love and her father’s unusually kind 
attentions all to herself. He had reasoned 
himself. into the conviction that the young 
officer had been attracted by his daughter, 
although she was evidently not aware of it. 

“T’ll get Herbert to introduce me some 
day,” he said to himself, “ and then ask the 
captain down to dinner here. If such a 
position were offered to Mary, I do not sup- 
pose she would be fool enough to refuse, 
especially if supported by my authority. She 
seems to have forgotten that sentimental 
affair with the schoolmaster. I am very glad 
I settled him so completely in my reply to 
his letter. Maria tells me they have seen 
very little of the family since, excepting when 
the mother came for the character of a 
servant. And I can trust Mary ; and—yes— 
well, the man himself; they are both above 
anything dishonourable.” 

Some such thoughts as these occupied the 
mind of Mr. Armstrong as he mounted his 
horse and rode slowly to town on the second 


sultry ; but as they turned their steps home- 
ward a pleasant breeze sprung up which was 
very exhilarating, and seemed to give Mrs. 
Armstrong additional strength. 

As they passed Englefield Grange the 
schoolroom clock struck five, and almost at 
the same moment Mary saw coming towards 
them in an opposite direction an invalid 
chair, which she knew belonged to Mrs. 
Halford. More than once Mary and her 
mother had met the poor lady, now so com- 
pletely a wreck of her former self, accom- 
panied by Kate Marston, who in the midst 
of the tenderest care of her aunt could still 
manage to glance at the fair girl who had so 
fascinated her cousin Henry with genuine 
admiration. 

Hitherto a kind inquiry respecting Mrs. 
Halford’s health had been replied to by 
Kate with distant politeness ; but to-day both 
mother and daughter saw with troubled sur- 
prise, that instead of her usual lady friend, 
Mrs. Halford was accompanied by her son. 
| Mrs. Armstrong intended to bow and pass 
on, for she had not forgotten her husband’s 
angry remarks respecting the young man, nor 
her daughter’s acknowledged admiration of 
his acquirements and talents. 

To her astonishment, as they drew nearer, 
she saw the invalid lean forward and speak, | 
and in a few moments the chair stopped, and 
Mrs. Halford held out her hand to Mrs. 
Armstrong, but her palsied head shook and 
her voice trembled as she said, “I am so 
'glad to be able to speak to you again, Mrs. 
| Armstrong; I am better, but I have been 
| terribly shaken, as you can see.” 

All other emotions were lost in regret and 
sympathy, as Mrs. Armstrong for the first 
| time saw the painful change which illness had 
|made in the mother of Henry Halford ; she 
| pressed the offered hand, and spoke her con- 











morning after Mary’s return to Lime Grove. | gratulations in a tearful voice. The invalid, 
How little he guessed that before they met|while she retained Mrs. Armstrong’s hand, 
at dinner his power over his daughter would | described her sufferings and sorrows, and 


be weakened by a painful discovery ! 

Mrs. Armstrong during the warm weather | 
generally put off her walk till about four| 
o'clock. The doctor had recommended) 
walking exercise; and her husband to en- 
courage this had delayed the purchase of an 
open carriage for his wife. The arrange- 
ment suited his purpose, and he was not 
far wrong in adhering to the old-fashioned 
opinion that walking is more truly conducive 
to health than driving. 

Mrs. Armstrong enjoyed the country walk 
with Mary on the afternoon of which we 








spoke of her daughter’s death ; and her listener 
noticed with pain that not only the physical 
but the mental powers of Mrs. Halford had 
received a shock from which it was scarcely 


| possible they could ever recover. Presently, 


as Mrs, Armstrong withdrew her hand and 
moved to glance at her daughter, the invalid 
said,— 

“T have my son with me now; he came 
home from Oxford last week. He looks 
pale, Mrs. Armstrong. Don’t you think so?” 

Mrs. Armstrong turned .and bowed to 
Henry Halford. 
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She almost started at his white face and| Her indignation at the evident pain it had 
trembling lips as he raised his hat and | caused to both mother and son made her utter 
said,— | those cheering words, which, however, she did 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Armstrong.” |not wish unsaid. She knew too well how 

Then she turned and looked at her | bitterly her husband could write on a subject 
daughter. Never in her life had she seen her | which irritated him, and she shrunk from the 
so pale. thought of what insults that letter might have 

Quickly recovering herself for the sake of | contained. 
the young people, she said in a cheering | But the daughter’s feelings on the matter 
tone,— /were far more intense and painful, not be- 

“Mr. Halford is perhaps studying too} cause Henry Halford had offered and been 
closely, so we must expect him to look pale| refused, not from any fear of what her 
and——-” | father’s letter might have said to cause pain, 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the invalid, ‘‘ but | but from surprise and distress at the conceal- 
that is not all ; he has never been well since | ment. 
your husband’s reply to his Jetter about your|. Children whose parents are able to support 





daughter.” parental authority have generally the greatest | 


_“ Mother, mother, hush ! you forget—For- | faith in their knowledge, their opinions, and 
give her, Mrs. Armstrong,” he added, in a_ their judgment. 


lower tone. “ Her heart is broken about) “My father says so,” “My mamma knows | 
poor Fanny, she scarcely knows what she is best,” are often uttered or thought by young | 


talking about.” people; and on this account children who 
“¢ But have any letters passed between you live entirely at home grow up narrow-minded, 
and Mr. Armstrong?” she asked, with pain- and under the influence of certain opinions 
ful eagerness. which they consider right in contradistinction 
Mary had heard the invalid’s words, and _ from all others. 
her pale cheeks flushed as she listened for) Mary Armstrong had very narrowly es- 
Henry Halford’s reply. caped from such an influence, still her confi- 
“One only from me,” he said, “and Mr. dence in her father had been unbounded. He 
Armstrong’s answer, in which he refuses——” had taught her to be open, candid, straight- 
he stopped abruptly, and then said hurriedly, forward, and truthful ; and now she had found 
“But it is all past now. Pray excuse us out that while speaking of the schoolmaster 
Mrs. Armstrong, it is time my mother was at as having forgotten the young lady to whom 
home.” he had been so polite at Oxford, and now 
“Henry, I am very sorry, I did not mean and then indulging in a joke about the impos- 
it,” exclaimed the poor broken-hearted sibility of a student being able to love any- 


mother, as she saw by her son’s face and thing but his books, he had known of this || 


manner that he was painfully annoyed. young man’s love for his daughter, and refused 
Mrs. Armstrong saw it also. She took him without one word of reference to herself. 


the trembling hand in hers and said,— She had yet to learn the hardening effects | 
“Don’t make yourself uneasy, my dear produced by a growing love of money and | 


friend, it will all come right in time. We must the acquirement of wealth. 


trust and hope.” They had nearly reached the gate en- | 


“Thank you, Mrs. Armstrong,” said trance to Lime Grove, when her mother 
Henry, “you have helped me to trust and said,— 
hope. I will never forget those words.” “‘ Mary dear, what passed between you and 

He took off his hat to the ladies as they Mr. Halford while I was talking to his 
turned to continue their walk, while the mother?” 
pallor which had so startled them had given “Only a few polite inquiries after my 
place to the flush of hope which Mrs. Arm- | health, and remarks on the weather; indeed, I 
strong’s words had excited. could scarcely make a commonplace reply, 

For sorné moments neither mother nor for his white face frightened me ; but I under- 
daughter spoke, both were reflecting stand itall now. Oh,mamma, I cannot tell you 
anxiously on what they had just heard. Mrs. how distressed I feel at the discovery we have 
Armstrong, although at first taken by sur-| made, because it lowers my father in my 
prise, could quite understand her husband’s estimation. Oh, if he had only told me!” 
wish to conceal even irom her the corre-| Mrs. Armstrong sighed as they entered the 
spondence between himself and Henry Hal- gate; she had tried for years to believe that her 
ford. husband was the soul of honour ; and though 
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she could account for the concealment of Mr. | 
Halford’s letter from his daughter, yet she | 
knew too well that he was not the strictly | 
honourable man in money matters which he | 
wished to appear. 

Mother and daughter entered the dining- 
room on that memorable evening totally un- 
prepared for the scene which was about to 
take place. 

Mr. Armstrong appeared in the most exu- 
berant spirits; he joked with his daughter, | 
complimented his wife, and during dinner 
made himself altogether so very agreeable, 
that Mary’s anger against him was fast fading 
from her heart, in which filial love had so 
long found a place. 

The cloth had been removed, and the wine 
and dessert of summer fruit placed on the 
table in the style of olden times, before Mr. 
Armstrong ventured to refer to the subject 
which had so raised his spirits. 

“I had a visitor in Dover Street to-day, 
Maria,” he said, addressing his wife, “and I 
have asked him to dine with us tomor- 
row.” 

* Uncle Herbert, papa?” said Mary. 

‘No, my dear, but a friend of his who in- 
quired very kindly after you.” 

“ After me, papa? Who can it be? a lady or 
a gentleman ?” 

“Ts there any gentleman friend of your 
uncle’s who you think would be likely to in- 
quire after you ?” 

“Well, papa, yes; several I met at Park 
Lane would ask for me, I daresay.” ‘Then 
suddenly she added, “Oh, perhaps it was 
Captain Fraser; he told me he should pay you 
a visit some day.” 

“Why did you not mention this, Mary?” 

“T forgot it, papa, till your remark re- 
minded me of it. I never cared to remember 
Captain Fraser’s sayings.” 

“You are not kind then, Mary, for he 
speaks of you in the highest terms. He has 


| not forgotten you, most certainly.” 


“T am very sorry, papa,” she replied, “ but 
I cannot appreciate his praise as it deserves, | 
he is so very effeminate and weak-minded, that 
had he not been the guest of uncle and aunt 
Herbert I should scarcely have been even 


| civil to him.” 


There was a bitterness in Mary’s manner 
and speech, occasioned by the discovery of 
the afternoon ; for while her father spoke she 
could not help comparing the two young) 
men, with very great loss to the subject of 
their present conversation. 

All at once to Mary’s memory arose the 
teachings of her dear grandfather. “I have 


no right to despise this young captain,” she 
said to herself; “ it is not his fault that he is 
so inferior to others in intellect ;” and she 
was just about to speak kindly of his temper 
and disposition, when her father said, in a 
tone that startled her,— 

“You will have to be more than civil to 
Captain Fraser to-morrow, Mary, for he has 
asked me forthe hand of my daughter, and I 
expect you to accept him.” 

“Father! What do youmean?” 

The tone of voice, the calm yet deter- 
mined utterance, startled Mr. Armstrong, yet 
he said firmly,— 

“T mean what I say, Mary. Here is a 
man connected with some of the highest of 
England’s aristocracy, and in addition to 
personal advantages he possesses a noble 
estate and arent-roll of £12,000 a year. He 
comes forward honourably, and offers to 
marry my daughter, and make her mistress 
of all these honours and possessions, and she 
asks me what I mean!” 

Mary did not reply, but with a will un- 
bending as her father’s she resolved that 
nothing should induce her to marry Reginald 
Fraser. 

“‘Why do you not speak, Mary?” said 
her father at last, in a tone of voice that 
Mrs. Armstrong knew betokened an outburst 
of passion. 

“Do not oblige Mary to decide to-night, 
Edward,” said the gentle voice of his wife ; 
“give her a few hours to think over the ad- 
vantages of such a marriage, and—-—” 

“No, mamma,” interrupted Mary; and 
while she spoke her face was pale and her lips 


‘white, but her voice was clear and firm, “I 


do not require even a few minutes to decide. 


‘I have been associated with Captain Fraser 


daily for a month, and I could not marry him 
if he were fifty times more rich or more well 
connected than he is.” 

Mr. Armstrong rose from his chair, his face 
livid with passion. 

“Do you dare to oppose my wishes? Am 
I to be defied by my own daughter? If you 
do not accept this gentleman who honours 
you by his preference, I swear——” 

“Stop! stop, Edward!” and his wife’s 
hand was placed on his arm, “why should 
you wish to force your child in a matter so 
important as marriage? Do not say anything 
now that you may afterwards regret.” 

The effort caused the gentle wife to sink 
back in her chair faint with excitement. 


Mary flew to her mother, and standing by | 
her, she turned to her father, who said in a | 


slightly subdued tone,— 
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“T have a right to expect my own daughter 
to obey me when it is for her future good.” 

“No, my father,” said Mary, who though 
deathly white was still calm, “ you have lost 
that right. If you had told me of Henry 
Halford’s letter to you openly and candidly, 
instead of concealing it and sending a re- 
fusal without one word of reference to me, I 
would then have given way to your wishes 
without a murmur, but now you cannot expect 
me to do so.” 

She assisted her mother to rise as she 
ceased speaking, and they left the room to- 
gether in silence, Mr. Armstrong being too 
completely stunned by Mary’s speech to utter 
a word in reply. 

Surprise, not only at Mary’s manner, but 
also at the discovery that she had by some 
means heard of Mr. Henry Halford’s letter 
respecting herself, subdued for a time his 
rising anger, and presently he threw himself 
into an easy chair and began to reflect. 

Not for long, however, for Mary, after 
soothing her mother, and placing her on the 
sofa near the window, that the sweet calm of 
the summer evening might bring repose to 
her startled nerves, returned to the dining- 
room. 

Mr. Armstrong scarcely noticed her ap- 
proach till she threw herself on her knees by 
his chair, and exclaimed,— 
| “Forgive me, my father, I forgot myself 
| just now ; I ought not to have spoken to you 
| as I did; but why, oh! why did you not tell} 
me of Mr. Henry Halford’s letter?” 

The words, the pleading tones for pardon, 
softened for a time the violent passions of the 
father ; he placed his arm round his daughter, 
and said,— 

** My child, how could I consent'to such a 
marriage for you, with nothing but poverty to 
look forward. to, whether as the wife of a 
schoolmaster or a curate? The young man’s 
| letter proved that; and now you are mad 
enough to refuse an offer that even a duke’s 
daughter might envy ; why is this?” 

“‘ Papa, I could not marry to be ashamed 
of my husband; how could I honour and 
respect him if I found him inferior in know- 
ledge to myself? Papa, if you intended me 
to marry only for money and position, why 
did you give me such a superior education ? 
How do you suppose I could be satisfied 
with a man less clever than my own father ? 
I know,” she continued, changing her tone, 
“‘ that Captain Fraser is good, and gentle, and 
amiable, but if you have seen him, and talked 
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with him, you must know how far inferior | 


he is in every way mentally to Mr. Henry 
Halford.” 

“And I suppose, then, you want me to 
consent to your marrying a man who expects 
me to advance sufficient money as your mar- 
riage portion to enable him to support his 
wife?” 

“No, my father, I will never marry with- 
out your consent, and I do not expect you to 
give that consent to a man whom you treat 


|as you would a beggar; but I want you to 


understand how impossible it is for me to 
accept any one else, even if he were as rich as 
Croesus. Ah, papa,” she continued, clinging 
to his arm, “suppose mamma’s relations had 
treated you as you have treated Mr. Henry 
Halford !” 

“ But I had money, child.” 

“And can money make amends for the 
absence of everything else? are rich people 
always happy? Oh, papa,” continued the 
young girl, who knew not with what a firm 
grasp the demon of gold had seized upon her 
father’s heart, “‘ you were not always like this ; 
only promise me that I shall not be asked to 
marry a man just for money and position, 


all. I would rather live at home with you 
and dear mamnna, for I am sure I shall never 
be happier anywhere else.” 

The pleading voice, the consciousness that 


he had not acted rightly respecting Henry | 


Halford’s letter, and that in many points his 
daughter’s remarks were correct, softened the 
father. He drew her closely to his heart, and 
said, — 

‘“* Mary, my child, although I cannot con- 
sent to your marriage with Mr. Henry 
Halford, yet I promise you that you shall not 
be troubled with any other suitors till you 
choose one for yourself of whom I can 
approve. And now,” he continued, rising, 
“let us go to your mother.” 

But at this kindness on her father’s part 
Mary felt her firmness giving way. Hastily 
returning his proffered kiss, she rushed up- 
stairs to her room, and gave vent to her long- 
controlled feelings in a burst of tears. 

Meanwhile Mr. Armstrong was cheering 
his wife’s heart by relating what he had pro- 
mised to Mary; and when she appeared on 
the announcement that tea was ready, there 
was a look of calm happiness on her face in 
spite of the reddened eyelids, which alone 
remained to bear testimony to the tears which 
had relieved her overcharged heart. 
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